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ST. EDMUNDS COLLEGE, 


OLD HALL GREEN, HERTFORDSHIRE. 





PRESIDENT—THE VERY REV. P. FENTON. 


VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD. 


The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 
nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 

The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those who 
are destined for the learned profession or for careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial life. 

For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be 
hand, mental arithmetic, and English composition. 

For the CLASSICAL and SCIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University. 
In addition to the ordinary staff, the following distinguished men have kindly undertaken to deliver 
regular courses of Lectures in their respective subjects :— 

Connection between Science and Religion—Rev. R. F. CLARKE, F.L.S. 

Biology—Prof. St. GEORGE MIvartT, F.R.S. 

Chemistry—Prof. F. S. BARFF, M.A., Cantab. 

Botany—J. BRITTEN, EsqQ., F.L.S., Editor of 7xymen’s Journal of Botany. 

Zoology—JAMES E. HARTING, Esq., F.Z.S., F.L.S., Editor of Zhe Zoologist. 

Great attention will be paid to constant drilling, which will be under the supervision of a 
resident drilling-master. 

Adjoining the College is St. Hugh’s Preparatory School for Boys of seven vears and 
upwards. An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the 
children. The Vice-President of St. Hugh’s, Rev. Fenwick Skrimshire, undertakes the 
discipline and religious education of the children. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE 


laid on précis writing, short 


VERY REV. THE PRESIDENT. 





EDUCATION CANDIDATES FOR SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 


AND COMMISSIONS THROUGH THE MILITIA. 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, 


9, LEYLAND ROAD, LEE, KENT, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 


FOUR MINUTES’ WALK FROM LEE STATION. 


FoR MILITARY 


REV. E. VON ORSBACH, late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis, 
assisted by a Staff of able and experienced Masters, prepares Gentlemen for Military Examinations, 


Tutorial Staff :— 





Principal 
Preliminary Subjects 
Higher Mathematics 


Trigonometry, Algebra, Euclid 
English Literature and History 
Latin and Greek 
French Language 


German Language . 

Experimental Science, Geology, and 
Physical Geography ° 

Political Geography 

Geometrical and Freehand Drawing 

Drill and Fencing 


Rev. E. von Orsbach. 

The Principal and L. 

G. Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A.; 13th 
bags as 1873; late Scholar of 

. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Be A. "Pease, Esq. 

J. A. Prout, Esq., 

The P rincipal. 

Mons. Victor Lemaire, M.A. Licencié- 
és-Lettres, Paris. 

The Principas 


Davies, Esq. 


B.A. Oxon. 


T. Morris, Esq. 

The Principal. 

J. A. Pease, Esq. 

Sergeant H. Myre, R.A., Woolwich. 


The fupils have the privilege of daily Mass in the house. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 
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A.99. D. G. 


MOUNT ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 





Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 





This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at avery moderate Pension. The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. JouN Ciayton, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. Perer GALLWEy, 111, Mount Street, London; Rev. JAMES 
CiarE, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester ; Rev. THomas HILt, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 


ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 





Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 
assisted by competent Professors. 


For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D.; the Very Rev. Father 
Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, Bayswater; or the Very Rev. 
Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, Westminster. 

The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the Day Scholars 
equally with that of the Resident Students. 





ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 





STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAvy, AND THE PROFESSIONS. 


For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 





RANCISCAN CONVENT oF THE ONVENT OF NOTRE DAME, 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, CLAPHAM COMMON, 
Portobello Road, Bayswater, W. NEAR LONDON. 


. ; . x s Studies i $ 
Under the special patronage of the Cardinal | of ty Aor ng been cxengetne & Seemann 


| 
Archbishop of Westminster. | Young Ladies whose parents desire it are 
The Religious of this Community receive a | Prepared for the University and Preceptors’ 


limited number of young ladies for education. | Local Examinations. ’ 
The terms for the course are £50 per annum, | The pupils who have attended these Exami- 
| 


which comprises all the usual branches of a | Nations in 1880-81-82-83, have been most 
sound English education, in which Latin, | successful. 
French, German, and every kind of needlework, : re et ea ee ee 
are included. Music, drawing, and dancing are | ONVENT SCHOOL, MARK 
extras. The recreation grounds are spacious, | vert J , Sm UWET : 
and the locality a most healthy one. Children | oe, ee See 
remaining at Schoo! for the Summer Vacation | Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Child 
. “3 — Jesus, from St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. The pension 
For further particulars apply to the Mother , is £18 per annum. Inclusive terms. Music, 
Abbess. ' 15s. per quarter. Entrance Fee, £1 Is. 
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Charles Eason’s 


EDITIONS OF 


CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOKS. 


; (Published under Episcopal approbation.) 


The Garden of the Soul. A Manual of Spiritual Exercises 
and Instructions. Revised and improved. Containing all additional Devotions 
in general use. Five different editions, with and without Epistles.and Gospels. 
From 6d. upwards. 


The Key of Heaven. Or,a Manual of Prayer. By the late 
Rt. Rev. J. MURPHY, Catholic Bishop. Containing Indulgenced Prayers, Stations 
of the Cross, and other Devotions. With and without Epistles and Gospels. 
Six different editions. From 6d. upwards. 


The Manual of Catholic Piety. By the late Rev. W. Ganan, 
O.S.A. Revised and improved. Containing new Prayers and Devotions to the 
Sacred Heart, Hymns, &c. With and without Epistles and Gospels. Five 
different editions. From 6d. upwards. 


The Treasury of the Sacred Heart. A New Manual of 
Prayer. Containing new Litanies, Acts of Devotion, and Indulgenced Prayers 
in honour of the Sacred Heart. 18mo. 740 pages. From 2s. 6d. upwards. 

The same, with Epistles and Gospels. Abridged. Royal 32mo. 1s. 6d. 
upwards. 


The Manual of Catholic Devotion. For Private Use, and 
the Services of the Church. 48mo. With and without Epistles and Gospels. 
From 4d. upwards. 


| The Path to Paradise. New edition, revised and improved. 








‘ With Illustrations of the Mass, Stations of the Cross, &c. Three different 
editions. From 2d., 4d., 6d. 
Holy Childhood. A Book of Simple Prayers and Instructions 
for Little Children. Large type edition, with illustrations. Royal 32mo. From Is. 
| The same. Demy 32mo. 6d., Is., 1s. 6d. 
/ De Segur’s Works for Little Children. 
i] 
' 1. The Child Jesus. 4. On Prayer. 
2. On Temptation and Sin. 5. On Confession. 
_ ’ 3. On Holy Communion. 6. On Piety. 
In paper covers, each 3d. Cloth, 6d. Complete in one volume, cloth, Is. 6d. 
: Child’s Book of the Passion. A Simple Explanation of the 
Passion of our Lord. Paper covers, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
Several of the above are to be had on common paper for cheap distribution. 
Lists to be had on application. 
‘ Dustin: CHARLES EASON, 85, MippLe AxBBey STREET. 
l THE TRADE SUPPLIED By WILLIAMS anp BUTLAND, 13, DUKE STREET, 


WEsTt SMITHFIELD, LonDoN; AND COCHRAN anp Co., 32, CABLE STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 
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Burns & Oates’ New List. 


BOOKS FOR LENT. 


Just out. 

The Baptism of the King. Considerations on the Sacred Passion. By the 
Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. Quarterly Series. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Sermons for the Spring Quarter. By the late Very Rev. CHarRLEs MEYNELL. 
D.D. Edited by H. I. D. Ryper, of the Oratory. Cloth extra, bevelled boards, 6s. 

Lent, Cookery for. ts. 

Lent, Hints for Spending Profitably the Time of. 1d. 

Lent and Passiontide, Devotions for. Wrapper, 3d. 

Holy Week Book. New and complete edition, with the Psalms pointed for 
chanting. Zhe only edition requiring no turning back or reference. Cloth, 1s.; roan, 
Is. 6d. ; roan gilt, 2s. ; calf, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 5s.; morocco gilt, 6s. 


Holy Week Book according to Dominican Rite. 1s. 6d. 
Officium Hebdomadz Sanctz: Ratisbon 8vo. (8 inches by 5), 6s. 6d. ; half 


calf, 11s.; calf, 15s. 6d.; morocco, 16s. 6d.; abridged edition, nett Is. 6d.; half calf, 5s. ; 
calf, 9s.; morocco, 10s.; Mechlin, 18mo, with music (6 inches by 4), 4s.; calf, 8s.; 
morocco, 9s. ; 32mo (5 inches by 3), 2s. 6d.; cloth, 4s.; calf, 6s.; morocco, 7s. 

Dolorous Passion (The). From the Meditations of Anne Catherine Emmerich. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Devotions for the Ecclesiastical Seasons. Cloth, rs. 

Passion, History of the Sacred. By Father Luis pe La Pama, of the Society 
of Jesus. Translated from the Spanish. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, 
S.J. New edition. Price 7s. 6d. 

Passion (The). Reflections by a Religious of the Loretto Convent, Navan. 
Price 3s. 6d.; Wrapper, 2s. 6d. 

Passion and Death, Contemplations and Meditations on the, and on the 
Glorious Life of our Lord Jesus Christ, according to the method of St. Ignatius, translated 
from the French by a Sister of Mercy. Revised by a Priest S.J. New edition. Cloth, 2s. 


Passion (The) of Jesus and Woes of Mary (Oratory). Wrapper, 2d. 
Passion, Treatises and Meditations on the. By Sr. Licvori. Edited by 
the BisHop OF SOUTHWARK. Price 3s. Cheap edition, 2s. 


Quarant’ Ore. New Visits to the Most Blessed Sacrament ; containing Devotions 
for the Quarant’ Ore and other occasions of Exposition and Benediction. Edited by his 
Eminence Cardinal WISEMAN. New edition, cloth extra, gilt lettering, red edges, 2s. 

Love and Passion of Jesus Christ. By Bishop Vaucuan of Salford. 
Wrapper, 2d. 


Reflections on the Stations of the Cross; or, The Love of Jesus in His 
Passion. With the Devotions of the ‘‘Via Crucis.” By the Very Rev. CANON GILBERT, 
D.D., V.G. Fourth edition, enlarged. Price 1s. 6d.; calf, 4s. 


Via Crucis. By Dr. Pacani. 2d. 

Way of the Cross. By Rev. Father Rawes, D.D. 6d. 

Way of the Cross. By Sr. ALpHonso Licuori. 1d. 

Way of the Cross (Oratory). 2d. 

Way of the Cross. By the Rev. Father ANDERDON, S.J. 3d., 4d., and 6d. 
Life of St. Philip Neri, Apostle of Rome. Translated from the Italian of 


ALFONSO CAPECELATRO, Archbishop of Capua, sometime Superior of the Naples Oratory. 
By THOMAS ALDER Pope, M.A. (of the Oratory). Two vols., with two Engravings, 15s. 
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TO PRESIDENTS OF COLLEGES. 





NOW ON VIEW. 
A MAGNIFICENT MARBLE BUST 
the (LIFE SIZE) 
ELL. OF HIS HOLINESS 


POPE LEO THE THIRTEENTH 


MOUNTED ON AN INLAID MARBLE PEDESTAL, 
for Price £100. 


oan, 





A few very fine Casts of the above Bust have been made, and are 
now being offered at 











































half 
_ TWO POUNDS TEN SHILLINGS EACH. 
: N.B.—They can be carefully packed and forwarded any distance without fear of 
‘ich. breakage. ' 
- Will shortly be ready. 
‘iety 
D6, FROM THE CRIB TO THE CROSS. 
van. MEDITATIONS FOR THE YOUNG. 
With a Preface by the Very Rev. Father Pursrick, Provincial, S.J. Translated, 
the with the Author’s permission, from the French of De la Créche au Calvaire. 
lated F 
., 28 4s. Orders now received. 
| by In the Press. 
; MONTH OF MARY. 
ions 
y his By the Rev. Father Becxx, General of the Society of Jesus. Translated from the 
German by Mrs. EpwarD HaZzeLAND. ‘To be ready on the 15th of April. 
ord. 
i IN THE PRESS. 
is 
ERT, STONYHURST ILLUSTRATED. 
By ALFRED RIMMER, 
Author of “‘ Ancient English Streets and Homesteads,” ‘‘ Our Old Country Towns,” 
** Pleasant Spots round Oxford,” &c. &c. 

Imperial Quarto. Embellished with about Forty Illustrations of the College, 
surrounding Country, Treasures, Relics, &c. Price #1 1s. per copy. An dition 
de Luxe will be published, of 100 copies only, on extra paper, bound in morocco, 

. and the illuminated letters will be coloured either by or under the superintendence 
d d the illuminated 1 ill be coloured either by der the superintend 
1 of of the author, in exact imitation of the original. ‘These copies will be numbered 
tory. aad signed, price £3 3s. Orders now received. 
15s. 

Granville. Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
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Demy 8vo. Cloth, 21s. 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY, 


Containing some account of the Doctrine, Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, 
and Religious Orders of the Catholic Church. 


By WILLIAM E. ADDIS anp THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and Co. 


NEW AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Short Sermons for Low Masses. Comprising a complete, 
brief course of instruction on Christian Doctrine. By Rev. F. X. ScHourrE, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. E. Th. MCGINLEY. 12mo, cloth, Ios. 

It contains in a series of 226 Sermons complete but short Instructions on Christian 
Doctrine, expressly adapted for the Low Mass of every Sunday of the year, and so 
arranged as to cover a period of four years. 








A New Book for Religious Communities. 

The Book of the Professed. By the Author of “Golden 
Sands.” Translated from the French by Miss ELLA MCMAHON. With steel-plate 
Frontispiece. 18mo, cloth, §s. 

The Author aims in this volume, merely to treat of those practical questions which are 
necessary to show the grandeur and beauty of the religious state; in order that those who 
have embraced it may not only love and appreciate it more, but be incited to zealously 
fulfil the obligations which it imposes. 


An Appeal and A Defiance. An Appeal to the Good Faith 


of a Protestant by Birth. A Defiance to the Reason of a Rationalist by Profession. By 
His Eminence CARDINAL DEscHAMPs, Archbishop of Malines. Translated from the 
French by a Redemptorist Father. _18mo, cloth, 2s. 


Short Stories on Christian Doctrine: A Collection of 
Examples, Illustrating the Catechism. Translated from the French by Miss MARY 
MCMAHON. 12mo, cloth. With six full-page Illustrations, 5s. 


The Christian Father. Fifth Edition. Paper, 1s. 6d., Maroquett, 


2s. 6d.; Cloth, 3s. ; French morocco, 6s. 


The Christian Mother. Tenth Edition. Paper, 1s.6d., Maroquett, 


2s. 6d.; Cloth, 3s.; French morocco, 6s. 


A Sure Way to a Happy Marriage. Paper, 1s. 6d., Maroquett, 


2s. 6d.; Cloth, 4s. 


Zeal in the Work of the Ministry. By L’Abbé Dvusots, 


From the fifth French Edition,: 10s. 





BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND ST. LOUIS. 
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QUARTERLY SERIES. 


New Volumes. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
THE RETURN OF THE KING. 
DISCOURSES ON THE LATTER DAYS, 
BY THE 


REV. H. J. COLERIDGE, 
Of the Society of Jesus. 





Price 7s. 6d. 
PIOUS AFFECTIONS. 


MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR AND THE 
PRINCIPAL FEASTS. 


BY THE 
VEN. N. LANCICIUS. 
WITH PREFACE BY REV. G. PORTER. 


Price 5s. 
LIFE OF THE VEN. FATHER CLAUDE 
de la COLOMBIERE. 


(From the French Life of Pére Seguin). 


Prite 5s. 
THE LIFE OF LADY FALKLAND. 
By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF 
JESUS CHRIST, 
ARRANGED IN MEDITATIONS. 
By NICOLAS AVANCINO, S.J. 
Two Vols., price tos. 6d. 


LONDON: BURNS AND OATES. 
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ESTABLISHED 1730. 


Prize Medal Wax Candles with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


2s, 2d. and 2s. per Ib. 


= 2 


Prize Medal Vegetable Candles for Church use. 


Is. §d., Is. 3d., and Is. 1d. per Ib. 
N.B.—Twopence per Ib, on Wax, and on penny per Ib. on Vegetable Candles charged extra if credit 
be taken over three months. 
Vegetable Oil for Sanctuary Lamps. 
(Selected and Imported specially for this purpose). 
Pure Incense, with ordinary care, warranted to burn without flame, 
2s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s., 8s., and Ios. per Ib. tin. 
Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, aud all other articles for domestic purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 
Toilet Soaps of all kinds. 
THE REFINED PALE YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 
Is. per box containing five tablets. 


Religious Houses, Institutions, Schools, &c., placed upon the most favourable terms. Goods 


delivered free within the postal district, and carriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 
station on orders not less than £5 in value. 
for Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 
FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles. 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tatlors. 


The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 





47, Berners Street, London, W. 





ALLAN ROYAL MAIL LINE. 


* 
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Direct Services between Liverpool, Quebec, Halifax, Boston, Portland, and Baltimore. 

The Steamers are among the largest, fastest, and most comfortable of ocean passenger ships. 
They are of unusual strength, being divided into seven water-tight and fire-proof compartments. 
They run alongside the railway train, and passengers and their luggage are transferred free. This 
exceptional advantage adds considerably to the popularity of the Line. 

The Allan Line has a well-earned reputation for the comfort and care bestowed on all classes of 
passengers, The Saloon accommodation is unsurpassed. 

Saloon Fares, #12 12s. to £22 Is. Intermediate, £8. 
Steerage as low as by any other Fast Line. 

Particulars can_be obtained from Allan Brothers and Co., James Street, Liverpool; Allan 
Brothers and Co., Foyle Street, Londonderry ; J. and A, Allan, 70, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. 
James Scott and Co., Queenstown. 
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THOMAS BAKER, 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL BOOKSELLER, 
20, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 





Established 1839. 





Commentaries on the Bible; Works of the Fathers, Schoolmen, and Church Historians ; 
Reformation Literature ; Devotional, Liturgical, and Controversial Works; and Books for the 
Clergy and Theological Students generally. 


Catalogues of Selections published periodically, and sent post-free on application. 
Special attention given to American, Colonial, and Foreign Orders. 





Mr. BARRAUD, 


263, Oxford Street, London, W. (Regent Circus). 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
ENLARGEMENTS, MINIATURES, &c. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Mr. RUSKIN, the greatest Art Critic of the age, writing of Mr. Barraud’s Portraits, says :— 
*¢ They are extremely and singularly beautiful, and as pure Photography go as far as the art can at 
the present day, and I do not see that it can ever go much further.” 


GROUPS AND CHILDREN TAKEN INSTANTANEOUSLY. 
The Studio is approached by a Patent Lift, and is the most perfect ever erected in this country. 





PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 


DUBLIN, 1865. PARIS, 1867, HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
VIENNA, 1873. 


BOOK BINDING, 


In the Monastic, Grolier, Maioli, and Illuminated Styles, 


In the most superior manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
36, CATHERINE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 

















WILLIAM LEWIS AND SON, 


Architects, Surveyors, Measurers and Valuers, 
and Land Agents, 


46%, STONEGATE, YORK. 
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Marriage Law Defence Union. 


E ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
E ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. { 





TH 
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Richard Doyle, Painter and Humorist. 
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IT is a happy thing for mankind that God has different voca- 
tions and widely varying careers, to be allotted to men according 
to their varying characters and dispositions. It would be a 
great misfortune if none were called to the peaceful retirement 
of the cloister. It would be a greater misfortune still if He 
counted His faithful servants only among those who devoted 
themselves to what is called a life in religion, for then outside 
the monastic and conventual walls there would be nothing but 
a barren desert, rank with vile weeds and poisonous herbage, 
whereas now there bloom in the world’s wilderness sweetly- 
scented flowers which make the name of wilderness almost 
unsuitable. The world is rather a garden, overgrown indeed 
with many a weed and bramble, but yet flowering here and 
there with flowers, often unnoticed, often hidden, often trodden 
down, but yet, in spite of all, always loved, always honoured, 
always cherished by those who know them best. Wherever 
they grow, whatever the path of life that they adorn, they seem 
to breathe an atmosphere of fragrance and to dispel the noxious 
odours of the weeds around ; and when they have been gathered 
by the Master to deck the garden where all are flowers of 
beauty and not a weed can be found, they leave behind them 
the sweet perfume of their virtues. Even those who ridicule 
them during life, when they hear of the death of one of these 
chivalrous servants of God, know in their secret hearts that one 
is gone whose standard was different from their own, and to whom 
they were compelled to look up by reason of their instinctive 
consciousness that he was altogether superior to themselves. 
There has lately passed away one who, amid the world’s 
turmoil, never failed to raise the moral and religious standard 
of the society in which he lived. In the world, but not of it, 
possessed of talents which gave him the first place in his own 
special line of art, a favourite everywhere, possessed of an 
intensity of humour and an appreciation of the grotesque such 
as is not found in one in a million, gifted with an artistic skill 
which will secure an immortality for the works of his pencil, 
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Richard Doyle was still more notably than any of these, a man 
whom no attractions of gain or honour would induce to deviate 
a hair’s breadth from his lofty principle ; a Christian who carried 
his religion with him unobtrusively, but none the less really, 
into every scene and every company ; a Catholic faithful to his 
religion with all the faithfulness of his loyal heart, and ready to 
make any sacrifices rather than even appear to throw in his lot 
with those who ridiculed or misrepresented it. 

Such a man ought not to pass unnoticed in the pages of a 
Catholic magazine. Wherever English is spoken, the inimitable 
sketches of his pencil are familiar to the readers of the works of 
Thackeray and Dickens. If his water-colours are less widely 
known, it is not that they are at all inferior in merit to his pen 
and ink sketches, but that the latter were essentially popular, 
suited to the popular taste, and spread throughout the English- 
speaking world through the medium of a popular periodical and 
the writings of popular novelists, whereas a painter has neces- 
sarily a smaller public, at least until many long years have 
elapsed. But some at least of our readers have admired on the 
walls of the Grosvenor Gallery his sylvan scenes and their 
fairy occupants, or have seen them in private houses for whose 
owners they were painted. It is through his talent (though not 
through his alone, since Leech and Tenniel among his con- 
temporaries, to say nothing of those who have come after him, 
must share his laurels) that the illustrations in the representative 
journal of English humour are of their kind unequalled in the 
world. Who has not laughed and laughed again over the 
“Manners and Customs of the English in the Nineteenth 
Century,” over the “ Adventures of Brown, Jones, and Robinson,” 
over “Mr. Pepys’ Modern Diary,” and above all, over that 
inimitable .picture of a “Christian gentleman denouncing ye 
Pope,” in which each face deserves a careful study, and tells the 
tale of bigotry, prejudice, and gaping credulity which has made 
Exeter Hall a by-word among men ? 

Richard Doyle’s life was not an eventful one. He was born 
in London in September, 1824, and was the son of Mr. John 
Doyle, the political caricaturist, whose sketches, under the signa- 
ture of “ H. B.,” exhibit a talent not less remarkable than that 
of his gifted son... Dicky never went to school: in his childish 

1 “Whoever ‘H.iB.’ is, he is a man of great genius, and has an instinct for 
expression and power of drawing without academical cant, that I never saw before” 
(Extract from the Journal of R. B. Haydon, quoted in his Life by Tom Taylor, vol. ii. 
p- 292). 
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days a governess, in his boyhood and early youth a tutor, came 
every day to his father’s house. Almost from infancy his talent 
began to show itself, as well as his kind heart and religious 
nature. There is still extant a little sketch of the Crucifixion 
which he drew to console his governess for some passing dis- 
appointment in her prospects. The absence of school-training 
had not on Dicky’s character that enervating effect that we 
sometimes witness; on the contrary, it seems to have been a 
real benefit to him. It did much to preserve in him that 
domestic sweetness, that simplicity and innocence of heart 
which was one of his greatest graces before God and man. 
But he was no spoilt child: a boy who grows up with 
brothers and sisters around him is rarely spoilt. Besides, his 
father devoted himself from the first to the careful training of 
his children. Every Sunday they had to write a letter to him 
detailing all the little events of the week and the work they 
had been doing. When Dicky, like most children, had not 
much to tell, he would cover the sheet with fantastic designs, 
crude, of course, and childish, but full of promise for the future. 
It was from his father that he not only inherited his artistic 
talent, but received, and that almost exclusively, his artistic 
training. Mr. Doyle would not allow him to draw from models 
—his plan was to teach the boy to observe with watchful eye 
the leading features of the object before him, and then some 
little time after reproduce them from memory as nearly as he 
could. It was this method of education which helped to give to 
his genius its special characteristics ; it nurtured side by side 
those apparently incompatible qualities, accuracy and the play 
of fancy, and both of these are prominent in all that he drew or 
painted. He had no regular training in academy or school of 
art ; he painted in the studio of no master save his father ; and 
it is curious to see how his genius overleapt what would have 
been serious disadvantages to an ordinary man. Like Horace’s 
philosopher, he was literally xz/ius addictus gurare in verba 
magistri. He attached himself to no school; he was not 
familiar, strange to say, with the masterpieces of foreign artists. 
He had never been in Paris, or Rome, or Vienna. No one 
owed less than he did to those who had gone before him; and 
if this rendered his works less elaborate and conventional, it 
gave them a freshness and originality which might have been 
hampered if he had been forced into conformity with the 
accepted canons of the professional studio. It has been said 
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of him that he had no models, no masters, and belonged to no 
school of art. All this is true, but all things around were his 
models, his own genius was his master, and nature’s school of 
art was enough for him. Yet we cannot say he was self taught. 
Through all his early years he was guided and trained by his 
father with wise and judicious care, besides the aid and in- 
struction derived from a young artist rather older than himself, 
who used often to accompany him on long suburban and country 
rambles, in which the object was to train the eye and develop 
the love of nature’s beauty. 

Richard Doyle’s first work was the Lglinton Tournament, 
or The Days of Chivalry revived, published when he was only 
fifteen years old. Young though he was, it is eminently char- 
acteristic of the special bent of his genius. There is a dashing 
boldness in it which is one of the advantages that we often see 
in the works of youth as compared with those of later age. 
There is an ignoring of difficulties of which men often become 
painfully conscious after the hard lessons that experience is 
wont to teach. There is the courageous hopefulness of youth and 
the absence of self-criticism and its twin-brother discouragement. 
Three years later he produced a somewhat similar work, but 
one in which his talent had greatly developed itself. It is called 
A Grand Historical, Allegorical, and Classical Procession, and 
combines into a humorous pageant a curious medley of men 
and women who played a prominent part on the world’s stage, 
bringing out into good-humoured relief the characteristic pecu- 
liarities of each. 

In 1843, when he was only nineteen, he was asked to 
be regular contributor to Punch, a great compliment to one 
who was a mere boy. Mark Lemon, who was by origin 
a Jew, a man of generous heart and liberal mind, was then 
editor, and the young recruit was set to work first of all on a 
set of theatrical sketches. But the managers of Punch soon 
found that it was wiser to give his genius freer play. He was 
allowed to choose his own subjects. Initial letters the most 
fantastic, tail-pieces the most quaint, pictorial headings the most 
humorous for poem or paragraph, were produced with aston- 
ishing rapidity and fertility of design. We remember one of 
these early pieces in which Punch as Orpheus is surrounded by 
the animals entranced by his music. Each country of Europe 
is represented by the animal which symbolizes it, and the 
expression on some of their faces is inimitable. Most prominent 
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of all, the British Lion, with his tongue out and his eyes half 
shut, lying at Punch’s feet, is a picture of indolent, good-natured, 
self-satisfied strength. Before Doyle’s time the cover of Punch 
had varied each half year, as our readers will see if they refer 
to the earlier volumes, but when his master hand had drawn a 
design, it was agreed that henceforward it should always remain 
unaltered. Half a year after his first design some modifications 
indeed were introduced into it, but substantially it remained the 
same. Since then no sort of change has been made in it. It has 
been stereotyped more than once, and the readers of Punch at the 
present day have before them, as a familiar monument of his 
talent, identically the same frontispiece that Doyle designed for 
them. After the first year or two the large cartoons were very 
frequently his work. Perhaps the best known of all is the Political 
Sea Serpent of 1848, Revolution suddenly appearing above the 
surface of the sea, and upsetting one after another the cockle- 
shell boats in which the various European monarchs are sailing 
o’er the main. The picture was drawn in the early part of the 
year, before the Roman revolution, and the Holy Father is still 
riding safely unharmed by the monster which is working havoc 
in France and Germany and Austria and Spain. England of 
course shares this political security, and is loyal to her Queen. 
Other cartoons of note were, Louis Philippe as the Napoleon 
of Peace; Disraeli as Gulliver, inspected by the Brobdignag 
Statesmen, Robert Peel, and Sir James Graham ; Cobden, with 
long strides, hurrying Peel along the road of Reform, while the 
pupil is scarcely able to keep up with his master’s steps. 

One characteristic of all Mr. Doyle’s pictures is the absence 
of any sort of bitter ridicule of authority. He was most intensely 
loyal, and did not at all approve of some of the liberties Punch 
from time to time took in pictures of her Majesty. Douglas 
Jerrold now became one of the chief contributors to Punch, and 
it was not likely that a man with his Radical opinions would 
show any great spirit of reverence for the Throne. Doyle’s influ- 
ence was always used to prevent any sort of disrespect to the 
Queen; and in his eyes the shadow of the reverence due to 
her fell also to some extent over the Prince Consort. He was 
sadly offended at one or two of the pictures which threw ridicule 
on the Prince’s doings, and protested more than once. There 
was a certain cartoon in Buckingham Palace, by a celebrated 
figure-painter, which Prince Albert did not like and had re- 
moved. The painter’s friends and fellow-artists took up his 
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defence, and the Prince’s action was severely criticized, and 
attributed to ignorance and to the want of appreciation of high 
art. There was an article in Punch, in which the Prince was 
attacked on this subject. Doyle did not like this, and persuaded 
Thackeray, who was one of the most prominent writers in 
Punch at the time, and was himself a trained artist, to inspect 
the picture, and with much satisfaction compelled him to confess 
that the Prince was quite right in having the picture removed. 
His divergence from his colleagues in these matters of loyalty 
at one time threatened to sever his connection with the periodi- 
cal, but the storm blew over. There is no doubt that it was 
his influence which aided in giving to Punch that tone of loyalty 
and good taste which has ever since generally characterized it. 

But a heavier storm was preparing for him. In 1850 the 
Catholic Hierarchy was established in England, and the Protest- 
ant public raved and stormed and talked bigoted nonsense 
without end respecting this new invasion. Parliament passed 
the futile and obsolete Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and Punch took 
up the popular cry. Cardinal Wiseman was represented as 
“tree’'d” by-the Papal Bull, and comic verses and personal ridicule 
was lavished on the Pope, the new Hierarchy, and Catholics 
generally. 

Doyle remonstrated, but received answer that, as he had 
been allowed to turn Exeter Hall and its doings into ridicule, 
it was only fair that his own opinions should have their turn. 
But those who used this argument little knew, and could scarcely 
be expected to know, the difference between the devotion of 
supernatural faith and the bigotry of a self-chosen creed. Doyle 
was anything but narrow or over-scrupulous. It was not any of 
the cartoons which was the immediate occasion of th step that 
he took, nor was it (as some of the notices of him have inti- 
mated) any mere personal attachment to Cardinal Wiseman. 
“I don’t mind,” he said, as long as you keep to the political 
and personal side of the matter, but doctrines you must not 
attack.” Douglas Jerrold and Thackeray were not likely to 
appreciate this reversal of the general sentiment which resents 
personal attack above all else. “Look at the Z7zmes,” they 
argued ; “its language has been most violent, but the Catholic 
writers on its staff do not for that reason resign. They under- 
stand, and the world at large understands, that the individual 
contributor is not responsible for the opinions expressed by 
other contributors in articles with which he has nothing to do.” 
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“That is very well in the Zzes,” was Doyle’s answer, “but not 
in Punch. For the 7imes is a Monarchy [we believe these were 
his very words], whereas Pusch is a Republic.” So when, a week 
or so later, an article, attributed to Jerrold himself, jeeringly 
advised the Pope to “feed his flock on the wafers of the 
Vatican,’ it was too much for Doyle. Dignified protest was 
not sufficient now. To be any longer identified with a paper 
which could use such language was intolerable to the faithful 
soul. To ply his skilful fingers and busy inventive brain in 
behalf of those who scoffed at the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar was out of the question. His connection with Punch 
must cease. But is he bound in conscience to throw away a 
good income and congenial work, because there were expressed 
opinions different from his own in a paper in which, republic 
though it was, solidarity was scarcely possible? Who would 
expect that, in a comic journal, each and all of the contributors 
should agree with each and every sentiment expressed ? Never 
mind ; whatever Richard Doyle might have been strictly bound 
to do, generosity at least urged him to make the sacrifice—the 
sacrifice of his career, of his future success, it may be. At least 
he could show that Catholic belief was no empty superstition, 
no set of mere traditional observances, which sat lightly on the 
man of culture, even if in his heart he accepted them at all. 
So he wrote to resign his connection with Puuch, stating the 
reasons plainly and simply. This was in 14850, after he had 


been contributing for more than six years. Now he must 
simply start afresh, in consequence of what his Protestant 
friends regarded as an ecclesiastical crochet. He must turn 


aside from the path of worldly success ; he must give up all for 
conscience’ sake. But as the Daz/y Telegraph remarks, in an 
article respecting him that does it honour, “He made a wise and 
prudent choice. The loss was ours, not his; and, apart from the 
claims of his genius to admiration, such conduct at the critical 
moment of a career will never cease to command respect.” 

But we do not altogether agree with another sentence 
occurring in the same article. “It is deeply to be regretted,” 
continues the writer, “that the deplorable spirit of sectarian 
hostility should have driven such a man from the proper arena 
of his worth and fame.” We are inclined to believe, though we 
know that in England the popular opinion differs from our own, 
that, apart from the respect he earned by his noble sacrifice, 
Mr. Doyle achieved a higher reputation, in consequence of his 
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retirement from comic journalism, than if he had continued to 
employ his pencil in its service all his life through. It is true 
that his name was not, towards the end of his life, so familiar to 
the popular mind of England as was that of John Leech at the 
end of his career, and as that of Du Maurier at the present time. 
But the work which he did in his later life was more lasting and 
more world-wide. Punch is an English periodical—you must 
be an Englishman to understand the allusions. The humour is 
essentially and almost exclusively English; it would never 
attain any great popularity in other English-speaking nations, 
in spite of its undoubted claim to be the first comic journal in 
the world. If Doyle had confined himself to the pages of 
Punch, or directed his energies mainly to the weekly issue of 
some design in its humorous columns, the limnings of his pencil 
would scarcely be known outside of England, whereas all over 
the continent of America, and in the English colonies, the 
old Colonel Newcome and the Marquis of Farintosh, Lady 
Kew and Trotty Veck, meet us with their familiar faces 
as we turn over the Transatlantic editions of Thackeray and 
Dickens, not to mention the exquisite paintings, of which we 
shall have more to say presently, exhibited in the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and to be found in many a country mansion as a 
lasting memorial of Dicky Doyle. 

But we must return to our story. On his retirement from 
Punch he received letters of regret and sympathy and of 
congratulation from every side, especially from Protestants. 
One of the first was from the well-known champion of 
Protestantism, Sir Robert Inglis. An English nobleman, also 
a Protestant, lodged in the bank a little sum of money in his 
name, fearing lest, with his generous heart and open hand, he 
might not have provided against the evil day, and wrote to him 
at the same time to ask him to draw some sketches for him, and 
to consider the money standing in his name as an acknowledg- 
ment of the work. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the break with the journal published 
by Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, he continued to work at the 
inimitable “Brown, Jones, and Robinson,” according to the 
agreement made with them at the time that he was drawing for 
Punch. It is quite unnecessary to say anything in praise of a 
book which is so familiar to Englishmen, and which hits off, with 
such an astonishing variety of good-natured innocent fun, the 
mistakes and misadventures, as well as the most striking peculi- 
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liarities of young Englishmen on their holiday. What is still 
more clever is the wonderful skill with which the individuality of 
each of the three is kept up. Robinson, fat, and always inclined 
to laziness ; Jones, lanky, and overfull of activity ; while Brown 
is a contrast to the other two, a nondescript sort of character, 
who does not make himself so ridiculous as his two friends. 
Soon after “Brown, Jones, and Robinson” came the more 
important task of illustrating some of the works of Thackeray. 
By common consent Colonel Newcome is acknowledged as the 
masterpiece of his illustrations of Thackeray. The novelist is 
happy in a likeness which reflects so admirably the character. 
Little Barnes Newcome, cunning and contemptible, is also well 
portrayed ; not to mention Lady Kew, Clive, and the Cam- 
paigner. It has been remarked, and we think truly, that Mr. 
Doyle was not so successful in drawing fair maidens as he was 
in depicting other varieties of beauty—little children for instance, 
as well as men and women of a more advanced age. _ This is 
probably true; Ethel, for instance, is a simple, pure-minded 
girl, but she lacks in the picture the charm that the novelist 
would wish her to be invested with. 

But we must not linger on what is, after all, a point of 
detail which rather lies outside our sphere. Our business is to 
sketch the man, not presumptuously to play the part of art- 
critics. Every one must allow that the interest of the Mewcomes 
is very much heightened by Mr. Doyle’s admirable illustrations. 
How the reader rejoices in Thackeray’s tardy wisdom in handing 
over his pencil to one so appreciative of the novelist’s idea, and 
so skilful in carrying it out! 

To the Cornhill Magazine Richard Doyle contributed the 
“ Bird’s-eye Views of English Society.” They were afterwards 
published separately. They are more elaborate than “Ye 
Manners and Customs of ye English,” but we think that the 
earlier series had more salt and humour. There is nothing in 
them equal to the scene at the “ Cider Cellars,” which is worthy 
of Hogarth, or to the wine-tasting at the London Docks, where 
there is something comically illustrative of the general design 
even in the quaint fungus which hangs from the roof. But the 
sketches in the Cornfz// were more finished, and each series was 
after all better suited to the periodical in which it appeared. 

He continued his work of book-illustration until the last. 
Among the best-known works illustrated by him are Mr. 
Ruskin’s Golden River, Percival Leigh’s Jar of Honey, and 
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Fairyland, which has been wrongly described as if Mr. Alling- 
ham wrote the poem and Doyle illustrated it for him, whereas 
the whole design from first to last was simply and solely the 
artist’s, and the verses which accompany it were written for the 
drawings, by way of explaining them and weaving them into 
some sort of connected story. We must also mention what we 
regard as one of his ablest works, though it is now scarce and 
little known, his “Rejected Cartoons,” a series of humorous 
quasi-historical designs, supposed to be intended for the new 
Houses of Parliament, and which are beautifully drawn, full of 
exquisite drollery. Some of them are caricatures of living artists, 
Maclise, Pugin, &c., so like their works as to be scarcely cari- 
catures. Others are unspeakably ridiculous in their historical 
absurdity : for instance, the faces of King John and the Barons 
in the signing of Magna Charta. 

Another little work, to which he drew a frontispiece during 
this second period, we mention rather because it is so little 
known, than because it is so well known. When Adelaide 
Proctor’s poems were published, jt was thought well to omit 
a certain number which were distinctively Catholic. These were 
afterwards collected into a small volume, under the name of 
A Chaplet of Verses, for private circulation and for private sale. 
Mr. Doyle designed a beautiful little vignette, very appropriate 
to its contents, of an angel covering with his wings a crowd 
of the poor, the sick, the distressed, the miserable. We do not 
think that the book was ever sold publicly, and it is now very 
scarce. We wish it could be reprinted, and at the present time 
it would be very opportune. The merit of the poems them- 
selves claims for them remembrance. The artist’s handiwork 
is also worth preserving, the more especially as it was one 
of the rare occasions on which he ventured on a sacred sub- 
ject. 

During the later portion of his life, Mr. Doyle’s genius 
developed in a new and a higher phase. He gave himself to 
water-colour painting. His favourite topic was wild scenery of 
heather and woodland, the unrivalled beauties of Devon and 
the bleak hills of Wales. But it was not scenery pure and 
simple. It was scenery with appropriate inhabitants. In his 
sketches he had a curious fancy for fays and fairies, for elves 
and pixies, and he liked scenery which was suggestive of their 
presence, a wood with blue-bells and foxgloves scattered in wild 
profusion to favour their gambols, with an open space amid 
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the trees, where they could dance around a huge fungus or 
boulder in a fairy ring. Often the scene was not only suited 
to them, but all alive with graceful forms— 
Running o’er his mimic world 
Creatures winsome, quaint, and jolly, 
Arabesquely blown and twisted 
From his pencil point profusely, 
Scattered like the flowers of spring, 
Lightly, lavishly, and loosely, 
When Doyle’s wit is on the wing.* 

One of the pictures exhibited in the Grosvenor represented a 
woodland scene, covered with dock-plants, under whose shelter- 
ing leaves the quaintest of quaint little creatures are taking 
refuge. Another, and one of the best he painted, was taken 
from a Welsh hillside. There is a Welsh legend that, on a 
Friday even, the fairies are wont to indulge their wayward 
fancies, by catching the goats and combing smooth their tangled 
beards, to make them decent for Sunday. The picture is 
beautifully painted, and full of the most grotesque designs. 
One old Billy, covered with rough dark wool, is submitting 
with an almost human complacency to the combing process, 
gently and deftly done by a graceful little fairy. Another 
seeks to fly his pursuer, who follows in hot pursuit. A third 
old nanny seems touched with the unwonted attention from 
the sprite-like form that is performing for her her toilette. 
A fourth is thrusting out its head and horns furtively from 
behind a rock, whither it has fled from a sylph-like fairy, 
who is beckoning it to its unwilling toilet. The whole scene 
is most comic, and the double element of Mr. Doyle’s 
character, the intense appreciation of the humorous and the 
almost intense appreciation of nature’s beauty, are curiously 
combined in the picture. 

But we must draw this little sketch to a close. In the 
autumn of last year Mr. Doyle spent some time in North Devon, 
and while there painted a picture of Lynton Churchyard. The 
view is taken at a distance of some ten or fifteen yards to the 
south-west of the church, and is looking in an easterly direction. 
In front of the picture, one sees far down below the blue waters 
of the Bristol Channel, while behind, the picturesque little 
church nestles among the trees. In the churchyard, an old man 
is mowing down the long grass amid the graves, while two or 


4 From some verses, ‘‘In Memoriam,” in Punch, December 22, 1883 
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three little children scatter flowers on one of them. This picture 
was unfinished at the time of his death. A strange coincidence 
that he should have chosen such a scene for his last picture, when, 
as far as man can judge, he had no sort of reason for thinking 
that death was so near; stranger still, that on his return home 
he chose for the sketch a black frame, as if to clothe it in the 
garb of mourning for its maker. There it remains on his easel, 
unfinished still, as if to tell of one cut off so suddenly, not 
indeed in the summer of life, but in a mellow autumn, which 
seemed to give promise of many years of good work still to 
be done. But the time had come when the little sprites, who 
peopled his dreams of earth, were to be exchanged for the 
angel forms who were to welcome the faithful servant to his 
reward in Heaven. On the toth of December, as he was 
preparing. to return from the Atheneum Club, Mr. Doyle was 
struck down by apoplexy. An ambulance was procured, and 
he was carried home. He never regained the power of speech, 
and it is doubtful whether he was ever again conscious, though 
the priest, who anointed him for his journey from thence to 
Heaven, thought thaf he detected some traces of a joyful 
acquiescence in the rite. The next morning, in the home 
where the last years had been spent in quiet peaceful pursuit 
of the art he passionately loved, his simple, innocent, loyal soul 
passed away from earth to Heaven. 

If Richard Doyle will live in the memories of men as an 
artist of genius, he will live in the records of the servants of 
God as a man who was in the world but not of it, blameless in 
the innocence of his life, generous to the poor of Jesus Christ, 
chivalrous in the defence of truth, an example to Protestant 
society of the simple guilelessness of Catholic purity. A Pro- 
testant lady of rank, in whose house he often stayed, writes thus 
of him to her husband on hearing of his death: “ Your news has 
indeed saddened me. One of the rare ones of the earth is gone: 
for he was indeed unique. When shall we, or any one else, 
see again such a combination of childlike simplicity and warmth 
of heart, joined with such sparkling genial humour, such high 
honour, and such instinctive good sense and judgment? It is 
another dear friend gone.” 

With all his amusing talk and frolicsome humour, which 
gave such a charm to his conversation, no word of scandal was 
ever heard from his lips. He was remarkable for the gentle, kind, 
indulgent way in which he spoke of all, even of those of whom 
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ordinary men would have spoken with harshness or bitterness. 
Under his humour, too, there always ran a vein of seriousness. 
It was not the light thoughtlessness of one who turns all things 
into ridicule, but the bright happy mirth of one who knew how 
to be grave as well as gay. 

What were the chief characteristics of his artistic skill ? 
The most striking is the wild extravagance of his fancy, the 
power of his imagination. He draws all sorts of things that he 
never could have seen—no, nor seen anything like them. He 
did not so much idealize the really existing as fill it up and 
people it with what he had himself drawn out of his own mental 
picturings. Fairies and elves were his especial delight, some 
elegantly beautiful, some indescribably grotesque. He loved to 
take an actual sylvan scene, and there to plant his fairy forms 
skipping over the hills or sporting amid the dew-bespangled 
undergrowth of a summer wood. We also observe that all his 
details serve his purpose. This is particularly noticeable in his 
comic sketches. If he is drawing some grotesque figure, all is 
grotesque, boots and gloves as well as face. He used to criticize 
the elaboration of French art. It was a positive fault, in his 
eyes, to bestow labour, in a picture which had a story to tell, on 
any details which did not contribute to the telling of the story. 
He said it gave a formality to the painting, and injured the 
general effect. In his own pictures we find this rule carried out, 
and a sort of rough negligence about those accidental details 
which did not contribute to the end in view. 

Besides this, we notice what we remarked at the beginning 
of our article, that there is about all his paintings and drawings 
a wild freedom, an exemption from the conventionalities of this 
or that school. He was not a self-taught artist, for he was 
trained by one who had a genius kin to his own, but he was an 
artist who had never forced himself into the observance of those 
mechanical rules and canons, which to ordinary men are neces- 
sary to their correct painting (just as rules of grammar are 
necessary to correct writing), but hamper and trammel the man 
of genius, who has in himself the fount whence such rules 
proceed, and instinctively follows them in the spirit, though not 
in the letter ; so far as they will forward the end he has in view, 
and no further. 

Last of all, with all his reckless fun and merriment, he never 
drew a line or wrote a word which ever approaches to coarse- 
ness or indelicacy, to bitterness of spirit, or disregard of the 
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His arrows rankle not ; they leave no wound 
He seems to say with his innocent laugh, “ You 


see I am full of fun, and I am sure you won’t mind my making 
a little bit of harmless fun at your expense.” We have reason to 
be proud of his pencil, as always marked by that spirit of purity 
and high-toned morality which characterized him as a man. 
We can put everything he ever drew into the hands of a child 


without the slightest fear. 
children, and to listen to their childish criticisms. 
ever retained many of childhood’s sweetest characteristics. 


He liked to show his pictures to 


He himself 
To 


the last he was innocent as a child, simple as a child, loving as a 
child, generous as a child, with his hand ever open to help any 


who were in trouble or distress. 


As we sometimes see, and 


cannot but admire, the unselfish attachment of a child to father 
and mother in the natural order, resenting a word spoken to 
their disparagement, firing up at anything that he reckons a 


slight upon them, ready 


to forsake friend or companion who 


seems to him not to show them due respect, so Richard Doyle, 


alike in youth and middle 


age and in the autumn of his life, had 


that chivalrous devotion to God his Father and the Catholic 
Church his Mother, which led him to spurn all other consider- 
ations when it was a question of defending their honour or 


upholdin 


er 
> 


their interests. 


The withdrawal from Punch was by 


no means the only sacrifice he made for conscience’ sake ; it was 


only one of many. 
some income to dri 


At one time he was offerec 


1 a very hand- 


w for a weekly periodical started some years 


ago, but he refused as not approving its principles, or the want 
of them. At another he had a similar offer made him by a 
distinguished statesman in behalf of a political journal, in which 
the work would have been light and the remuneration excellent. 
He was offered his own terms if he would illustrate an edition 
of Swift’s humorous works, but here too he refused, as not 


admiring the morality of that eminent moralist. 


In these and 


other cases like them, religion, virtue, high principle, carried the 
day against interests which would have proved too much for 
any but a man of Doyle’s noble and lofty character. All this 
too while he had to look to his pencil for his bread, for it is 
quite a mistake on the part of one of the leading newspapers to 
say that during the latter part of his life he was independent of 


his profession. 


We conclude by quoting the touching little poem which 
appeared in the Atheneum in memory of Mr. Doyle. If the 
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poet is one who has followed him of whom he writes neither 
in his faith nor in his practice, yet even his pen seems to have 
been chastened by his theme, and to have caught an inspiration 
of better things from the fact that he was writing of Richard 
Doyle. 

ON THE DEATH OF RICHARD DOYLE. 


A light of blameless laughter, fancy bred, 
Soft-souled and glad and kind as love or sleep, 
Fades, and sweet mirth’s own eyes are fain to weep 
' Because her blithe and gentlest bird is dead. 


Weep, elves, and fairies all, that never shed 

Tear yet fer mortal mourning ; you that keep 

The doors of dreams whence nought of ill may creep, 
Mourn once for one whose lips your honey fed. 


Let waters of the Golden River steep 
The rose-roots whence his grave blooms rosy-red, 
And murmuring of Hyblzan lines be deep 
About the summer silence of its bed, 

And nought less gracious than a violet peep 
Between the grass grown greener round his head. 
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NOTHING about the Catholic Church should appear more 
remarkable than her many-sidedness. There is no direction 
whence she has not been assailed: no charges are so mutually 
contradictory but that they have been in common directed 
against her. Unlike the institutions of the world which, how- 
ever polemical, make it their business to grapple with a single 
foe or class of foes, she must bear the assault of those who 
never forget their differences except when she is in sight. 
The Russian monarchy may be hated by Nihilists, but surely 
may count on the sympathy of the lovers of autocracy ; 
American institutions may be viewed askance by English 
Tories, but hardly by English Radicals. With the Church 
it is otherwise. She is at once too monarchical and too demo- 
cratic, too old and too new, too hot and too cold, for the 
children of the world, and to overwhelm her, as to wreck the 
much-enduring Ithacan, all the winds of heaven contrive to 


conspire : 
aiv & Edpos re, Néros 1 emecev, Zépupds te ducahs, 
kal Bopéns aidpnyevérns, méeya Kua KvAlvdov. 


So true is this, that she is every day assailed by the same 
enemies on precisely opposite grounds. The arguments which 
are most in favour with certain of her opponents will be found 
when examined to depend for their acceptability, not on any 
intrinsic qualities of their own, but on the fact that they are | 
antagonistic to her, antagonistic it matters not how. The only 1 
consistency required in anti-Catholic argument is that it should 
be anti-Catholic. The wind which has buffeted her from the 
East does but properly pursue its course if it turn round and 
bluster against her from the West. Empire may pass into 
Commune, and while the one has banished her as anti- 
Imperialist, the other shall proscribe her as the foe of republics. 

Nor only this. Of necessity and from the nature of things 
her acceptance or repudiation of principles is limited by con- 
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ditions: limited very often in two directions: for there are 
certain boundaries, on either side of which truth ceases to be 
truth, outside of which that must be proscribed which within 
is approved, guos ultra citraque nequit consistere verum. In 
such cases we find instanced in practical life what the wisdom 
of the ancients expressed in myth. The North Wind, said 
they, is the bringer of all cold; those who have the luck to 
live so far north as to be at his back, must live in eternal 
summer—the happy Hyperboreans. 

In like manner it appears that what is rank papistry and 
superstition so long as the Church accepts it, becomes very good 
Protestant sense if we do but push it to some extreme length to 
which she cannot follow. What, for example, is more intolerable 
to the wisdom of the world than the Papal claim to infallibility ? 
an infallibility resting not on personal gifts, but claimed in 
right of an office and with the assistance of the multitudinous 
traditions of a Church. To assert this is adjudged flat 
blasphemy and intolerable assumption. But that the claim 
to infallibility far wider, on grounds purely personal, the claim 
to settle the canon of Scripture, the politics of nations, and 
the reprobation of individuals on an zfse dixit is no presumption 
at all, we have clear assurance in those centenary celebrations 
which are still sounding in our ears. 

So again, how eloquent the denunciations which are poured 
forth against the Catholic doctrine that there is a more perfect 
state than that of marriage, against her invitation to those who 
would follow the Lamb most closely to enrol themselves in the 
army of virgins. This is un-Scriptural, we are told, inhuman, 
immoral ; nothing is more holy on earth than the union which 
God Himself in the beginning ordained. But when presently 
those who have been thus preaching stumble against some 
evidence of the fact that the Church holds the divinely ordained 
union to be so holy as at no command to put it asunder, 
proclaiming it to be an inviolable Sacrament—straightway 
follows the cold blast from those very lips which had just 
been blowing hot, and she is pronounced the enemy of the 
world as much for championing the sanctity of its households, 
as she had been for maintaining the still higher sanctity of the 
household of God. 

Among other things of which the world is impatient, is the 
ascetical spirit of the Church, and the flight of her saints into 
the realms of mysticism. There is no name too strong by 
VOL, XXXI. Ww 
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which to stigmatize such a spirit—so long as it is stamped 
with her approval. On this point there is unanimity between 
such very different writers as Charles Kingsley, Sir James 
Stephen, and Lord Macaulay; that a St. Theresa is to be 
regarded as only another edition of Joanna Southcote, and 
that a Martin Luther, though he may display somewhat 
prominently the stains of earth, is on that very account to be 
far preferred to a Loyola or a Xavier in the unearthly virtue 
to which they aspired. 

But there is a form of mysticism which goes far beyond that 
known to Catholic saints—so far beyond as to become absurd 
and noxious, and therefore to have fallen under the ban of the 
Church. As a matter of course this fact suffices for its justi- 
fication in Protestant eyes, and on the principle of Hyperborean 
felicity it is discovered to be free from all those objections 
which, as seems to Catholics, it must even a@ fortiori share 
with the mysticism they admit. 

That this is no over-statement of the fact is sufficiently 
evidenced by a little book lately brought out for the glorification 
of Miguel Molinos, the Quietist, Golden Thoughts from his 
Spiritual Guide, with a Preface by J. Henry Shorthouse, author 
of John Inglesant. The object of this publication is very frankly 
set forth. It is to show that the assault upon Quietism by 
the authorities of the Church was due simply to their recog- 
nition of the fact that its pure and spiritual teachings would, if 
allowed to spread, prove the destruction of the priestcraft and 
artificial machinery of Romanism. It is assumed, in fact, 
throughout that the question between Quietism and orthodox 
Catholicism was one between worship in spirit and truth, and 
the mechanical performance of externals, and in particular that 
the zeal displayed in suppressing Molinos and his teaching 
was due almost entirely to those terrible Jesuits, whose presence 
in the history the name of the author of John Inglesant might 
well seem to portend, and who saw at once that their game 
was up should men learn that God can be met in the silence of 
the soul without intervention of a priest. 

Such is the editor’s thesis—expressed in a Life of Molinos 
which precedes Mr. Shorthouse’s Preface. Its most surprising 
feature is what, with every desire to avoid hard words, I must 


1 Golden Thoughts from the Spiritual Guide of Miguel Molinos, the Quietist. 
With Preface by J. Henry Shorthouse, author of John Jnglesant. Glasgow: David 
Bryce and Son, 1883. 
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call the extraordinary and reckless ignorance with which it is 
supported. In the first place, what is Quietism? To this 
question we have no answer at all in the book before us; 
and yet how can we judge the true value of Molinos’ work, 
or the merits or demerits of his adversaries, without knowing 
this? Quietism does zof mean the worship of God in the 
quiet of the heart. If that were the meaning, every spiritual 
writer whom the Church has produced would be a Quietist.? 
Neither does it mean, what Catholic mystics teach, that the 
highest form of prayer to which man is raised, the “ Unitive 
Way,” is one which transcends the natural operations of our 
intellect and will, one in which we can but be still and gaze 
on that which God chooses to display to us. This method of 
contemplation, albeit beyond the scope of ordinary experience, 
is recognized and approved by all Catholic writers, including 
those arch-Jesuits, the authors of the official Directory to the 
Spiritual Exercises Had this, therefore, been all which 
Molinos taught it could have excited no controversy. What 
he did teach was something quite different, something, more- 
over, so exceedingly whimsical and absurd as to be impossible 
to state with any sort of clearness, just as it is out of the 
question to draw a clear picture of a fog. According to this 
doctrine, so far as it is possible to understand it from his words, 
in order that the soul should reach that “prayer of quiet” in 
which he places its highest elevation, it must actually die to, and 
strip itself of, all its natural powers and operations, which are 
but hindrances to keep it from mounting. Its own thoughts 
and aspirations, however pure and holy, are as weeds in the 
garden, which must be stifled and plucked up if the flowers 

are to have room, which flowers must come from the hand 

of the Gardener alone. This might of course be understood 

in a true and Catholic sense, as asserting that all which is good 

and meritorious in us comes ultimately from God. But this 

is not the sense of Molinos. We are, according to him, to 


2 * Claude super te ostium tuum, et voca ad te dilectum tuum. Mane cum illo 
in cella, quia non invenies alibi tantam pacem” (De Jmitatione Christi, 1. xx.). 
**Non loquatur mihi Moyses aut aliquis ex Prophetis: sed tu potius loquere, 
Domine Deus. . . . Illi foris tantum agunt, sed tu corda instruis et illuminas” (Zdzd. 
III. ii.). It should be remembered that the Zmzifation, which repeats such doctrine as 
the above in almost every page, is singled out in the most special manner by the 
founder of Jesuitism, St. Ignatius himself, as a book the reading of which *‘ valde 
prodest ” [Cf. Exercitia Spiritualia, in initio secunde hebdomade]. 
3 Directorium in Exercitia Spiritualia, c. 36. 
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have no share, even by cooperation with grace, in the work 
of our perfection. As Algazer* says, his theory of spiritual 
growth would be paralleled by that of a horticulturist who 
should maintain that to secure the perfect development of a 
tree we must take from it roots, leaves, and bark, and shut out 
besides all heat and light. 

It is not in fact against Catholic but against human worship 
that Molinos inveighs. Worship in spirit as much as external 
ceremony, so long as it be worship offered to God, must, as an 
act of the creature, be stifled and put away as an impious thing. 
The “saving faith” of Luther, equally with the faith and works 
of the apostle, must come under his ban. 

That this is no exaggeration will be sufficiently clear from 
the examination of a few of his propositions condemned by 
Innocent.the Eleventh.’ 

1. A man must annihilate his faculties, and this is interior 
life. 

2. To wish actively to operate is to offend God, who wishes 
to be the sole agent: and one must therefore leave himself 
wholly and entirely to God, and thereafter remain as a lifeless 
corpse. 

5. By ceasing from activity the soul annihilates itself and 
returns to its first beginning and origin, which is the essence of 
God, and remain transformed into this and deified; for then 
there are no longer two things united, but one thing only. 

6. We should not know even God, and thus only should we 
proceed (z.e., by entire absence of all mental operation). 

7. The soul should not think of reward, of punishment, of 
death, or of eternity. . 

15. We should neither ask anything of God, nor give Him 
thanks for anything : for both are acts of our own will. 

This will probably suffice ; it would certainly be hard more 
clearly to enunciate so misty a conception. The pantheism of 
some of the above propositions, and the plain contradiction of 
the Lord’s Prayer contained in others, might certainly seem 
sufficient to account for the condemnation of their author's 
doctrine, without the introduction of “the steel hand of Jesu- 
itism,” and all the orthodox machinery of Protestant fiction. 

But there is worse, far worse, besides. If actions generally 


4 Kirchenlexikon of Wetzer and Welte. Art. Quietism. 
5 Denzinger, Enchiridion, p. 333. The numbers refer to their arrangement in the 
decree of condemnation. 
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thought good are of no avail, actions thought wicked do no 
harm. The work of the creature counting for nothing, it can 
count neither way. Hence men may externally perform acts 
grossly immoral, and be all the time not only just, but in the 
highest state of perfection, as the author lays down in a couple 
of propositions® unsuitable for quotation. 

If this therefore be the teaching of Molinos, it must follow 
that its recent apologist has not qualified for his task by under- 
standing his subject ; for understand it he certainly does not 
when he presents it as the doctrine of internal as opposed to 
external piety; nothing being from its point of view more 
objectionable than Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

This complete misconception of fundamental principle would 
be sufficient to justify the charge of extraordinary and reckless 
ignorance as brought against a writer who with no better prepa- 
ration rushes in upon ground not the easiest to tread. But if 
his want of knowledge with regard to the true issue be most 
fatal, his errors of detail are even more pitiful. To fail in 
grasping the meaning of Quietism is possibly excusable ; there 
is no possible excuse for blunders of fact. And blunders of fact 
there are in plenty. 

Thus we are told’ that the attack on Molinos first came 
from the Jesuits— 


The whole power, astuteness, and unscrupulousness of the great 
Order was concentrated in an attack upon “the New Method” of 
Molinos. Father Paul Segneri, one of the foremost and most popular 
Jesuit preachers in Italy, was ordered to attack the Quietist principles. 


Now, not to mention the want of all record of any such 
“order,” which after the fashion of modern history is guaranteed 
by the writer’s conception of the fitness of things, the fact is 
that neither Segneri nor any of his brethren first made the 
attack. It was made by Cardinal Caraccioli in a despatch from 
Naples to the Pope, January 23, 1682.8 A small slip of fact, 
perhaps, but one which brings down with it a great deal of 
philosophical exposition as to the views and motives of the 
astute and unscrupulous conspirators from whom, we are told to 
believe, the whole opposition came: such for example as this : 


6 Propp. 41 and 42, 
? Life of M. Molinos (prefixed to his Zhoughts). p. 14. 
8 Kirchenlexikon, Art. Molinos. 
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The Jesuits saw that the edifice of Romanism, which they had 
patiently built up in more inexpugnable® fashion than before on the 
ruins which the Reformation had left, was attacked a second time by a 
mysticism not different from that of the fourteenth century, and they 
dreaded that the second movement might emancipate the Romance 
nations, as the first had set free the Teutonic (p. 13). 


It might be not unprofitably asked what this last sentence 
precisely signifies. What was this mysterious emancipation of 
“the Teutonic nations” two centuries before the Reformation ? 
As the passage, however, has all the appearance of being written 
for sound rather than for sense, it will be better to examine 
instead another, which is professedly concerned with simple 
matter-of-fact. We read— 


Since the Reformation the steel hand of Jesuitry had often con- 
cealed itself in the velvet glove of Quietism, and the earlier leaders of 
the Order in Italy owed no small part of their success to the use they 
had made of “perishing languishing tenderness” of the Quietist, 
St. Francis of Sales (p. 14). 


Now in the first place no saint was ever less like a Quietist 
than St. Francis of Sales, and to describe him thus argues an 
ignorance quite as wonderful as that already displayed with 
regard to Quietism. St. Francis was a Saint, and so far a 
mystic, but his mysticism took the form of plain speaking, and 
the application to the spiritual life of plain common sense. 

But secondly, St. Francis was born in 1567, eleven years 
after the death of St. Ignatius, the founder of the Society of 
Jesus. And the Order had been established in Italy sixteen 
years before its founder’s death. To what confusion then are 
we to ascribe the astounding statement that the earlier leaders 
of the Order were indebted to what they borrowed from him ? 
Nay, St. Francis was himself a pupil of the Jesuits, and 
presumably learnt much from them of that which he afterwards 
preached and practised. 

After such a specimen as this it is quite impossible to take 
seriously any historical assertions which the writer may choose 

9 What, it may be asked, is the precise meaning of zzexpugnadble? In the passage 
above it seems equivalent to imfreguadble, a word over which it has scarcely any 
advantage beyond a certain uncouthness, which appears in the present day to be 
accounted philosophical. But Mr. Herbert Spencer talks of pleasure as an inexpugn- 
aé/e element in the conception of the ultimate moral aim, where the sense obviously is 
**not-to-be-got-rid-of.”” His use of the word has thus the advantage of supplying a 


want, but the disadvantage of disagreement with etymology. 
1 At Paris. 
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to make. Otherwise it would be only too easy to deal with 
other of his statements in similar fashion. When, for example, 
he tells us that— 


The medizval Inquisition had been remodelled by Cardinal Caraffa, 
and [of course] the Jesuits, and its dread power had stifled the national 
as well as the religious life of Spain, and had slain all independent 
thought, active intelligence, and free civic life in Italy (p. 19). 


Are we to understand that he imagines the Spanish and Roman 
Inquisitions to be the same institution? If so he is guilty of a 
blunder whereof schoolboys far less accomplished than Lord 
Macaulay’s should be ashamed. He might also learn from the 
virtual acknowledgment of even so hostile a partisan as Dr. 
Littledale," that whatever else they may have done, with Inqui- 
sitions the Jesuits had nothing to do. 

When will our Protestant countrymen understand to what an 
extent anti-Catholic writers, consciously or unconsciously, count 
upon ignorance on the part of readers as a condition of success ? 

What in such circumstances is the author of Fohn Inglesant 
to do? How is the resuscitator of the historico-philosophical 
romance, to avoid being entangled in the absurdities of his 
fellow-workman? That he too fails quite to grasp so shadowy 
a thing as the true Quietist doctrine is far from impossible. 
There are those who venture to assert that in his own chosen 
field of Jesuitism he has quite misread the very A BC of the 
creed he designs to illustrate. How then shall he act? 

One qualification for his theme, it must be acknowledged, he 
displays. The dogma of Quietism he may or may not under- 
stand ; but it is undeniable that he knows the secret of language 
as mystical, or as misty, as that of Molinos himself. He avoids 
the inconvenience of being brought to book for what he says by 
soaring into regions of declamation, where words seem to have 
no precise meaning, but, to the ears of plain folk, sound very 
much like nonsense. Here is a specimen— 


Molinos’ method consisted in the uniting of spiritual experience and 
training with the system and worship of the Church-Catholic ; and this 
ought not to have been found so difficult, for if we will think for a 
moment, we shall see that this method of the soul’s training in mystical 
worship is in fact conceived in the purest spirit of that Sacramentalism, 
which has nothing to do with priest-craft, and is the basis of that Idea 
of the Church which all its abuses in all ages, so far from creating, have 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. Jesuits. 
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only impeded and obscured. The “ prayer of silence,” the “spiritual 
martyrdom,” the “mystical peace,” the “ entrance into internal recollec- 
tion through the most Holy Humanity of our Lord Jesus Christ,” are 
all the offspring of the Sacramental principle, which finds an utterance 
in outward facts, in formal and ceremonious usage and not in human 
intellect and speech, is nowhere so clearly seen as iu the worship of the 
Church-Catholic in its purest form, and could nowhere, so Molinos 
insisted, more surely be expected than in the Communion of the 
constituent parts of that Holy Humanity, the Precious Body and 
Blood. 

The brazen gates are closed behind us which shut out the fantastic 
throng of troublous and distracting thoughts ; above and around us, in 
the windows and on the walls, are saints and apostles, martyrs, servants 
and seers who have endured to the end; sense is there, but it is sense in 
its ideal entirety, not the erring and wandering sense of perplexed 
Humanity ; melodious sound is there, but inarticulate, or, if articulate, 
in the hallowed words of centuries, which have lost the note of finite 
utterance and become universal as silence itself ; form is there, but form 
hallowed and mystical, without choice or alternative, without growth 
and without decay, and before the adoring individual sense, thus chast- 
ened and annihilated, is presented the God-given Humanity as God 
Himself restored it and offered it before the universe as a sacrifice 
again (Preface, pp. 30—32). 


It can scarcely be necessary to quote any more of this sort 
of thing. Its precise value will be appreciated by any reader 
who has the valuable habit of asking himself, “ Understandest 
thou that which thou readest?” Obviously the writer might 
with advantage put an analogous question to himself. 

That we may see, however, to what extent comprehension of 
Molinos’ doctrine underlies all this talk about it, it will be well 
to note that if anything at all is to be gathered from the above, 
it is that the Sacred Humanity of our Lord is the great object 
of Quietist worship. Unfortunately it is an object of worship 
which Molinos, as he was bound to do, explicitly forbids: “ For 
such an object is sensible, and so is all love towards it.” 

Here then we have once again, within the narrow compass of 
this Introduction and Preface, the spectacle of elements the 
most incongruous striving to combine against the one foe whose 
presence can alone make their discords seem harmonious. 
Vagueness and definiteness, definiteness of inaccuracy, vague- 
ness so vague as to make it doubtful whether it is dealing in 
truism or in paradox,—these fraternally combine in aid of that 
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whereof neither knows anything, save that the judgment of the 
Catholic Church has pronounced it to be wrong. There is one 
cause, and one alone, that has ever possessed this strange 
fascination, that has ever availed to make men unabashed 
at ignorance in themselves, and tolerant of it in others; 
which can induce them to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
any ally however disreputable, merging all grounds of differ- 
ence in one common brotherhood of hate; one cause in which 
from the beginning the kings of the earth have stood up, 
and her princes have banded together—against the Lord and 
against His anointed bride, the Church of Christ. 


JOHN GERARD. 
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No. III.—SOME PHASES OF AMERICAN LIFE. 
It is always a difficult matter to bring out any characteristic 
distinctions between one nation and another without uncon- 
sciously exaggerating either the excellencies or the defects of 
one or the other. The reader of Dickens’ American Notes needs 
no acquaintance with the country he professes to describe in 
order to recognize the description as an absurd caricature. 
Even the fair-minded traveller, anxious to be impartial, doing 
his best not to hurry to premature conclusions and unjustifiable 
inferences, is liable to judge of a great country from his own 
limited acquaintance with a small portion of it, and to think 
that every class of society resembles the special class with which 
he himself has been brought into contact. 

It is therefore with an hesitating pen that I enter on 
my attempt to delineate some phases of American life and 
character that I encountered while travelling from city to city. I 
will try as far as possible to confine myself to the statement of 
facts, and where I introduce my own remarks, and the opinions 
which I have formed from personal observation, I hope they 
will not in any case be such as to give offence to the suscepti- 
bilities of a nation among whom I everywhere encountered 
a courtesy and kindness, and a generous hospitality, for which I 
shall be ever grateful. 

My first experience was of the manners and customs of New 
York City. I have since arrived at the conclusion that New 
York is not altogether a fair representative of the country at 
large. Some characteristics of American life it exaggerates, 
while it possesses others wholly wanting elsewhere. A stranger 
who presents himself in New York without any recommen- 
dation, and confident in the strength of his own respectability, is 
liable to receive a somewhat chilling welcome, and to find him- 
self left out in the cold in a way rather disconcerting. This 
suspicion of an unknown face is peculiar to New York ; it is not 
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at all a trait of American life in general, and the visitor to New 
York who jumps to the hasty conclusion that the Americans are 
a suspicious, uncivil nation, is utterly and entirely mis- 
taken. The fact is that at New York suspicion of strangers is 
an unfortunate necessity. The city receives from Europe a 
continual stream of scoundrels and impostors belonging to 
every country of the Old World. “The worst criminals we get,” 
said one of the officials at the Penitentiary on Blackwell’s 
Island, on the occasion of my visit there, “are“Englishmen and 
Germans.” Burglars, thieves, and other miscreants, who are so 
well known to the police in their own country that they find 
themselves continually watched, come over to New York for a 
fresh start in their career of crime. The professional man who 
has disgraced himself at home knows that there is a good 
chance that the record of his ill-deeds has not crossed the 
Atlantic. The adventurer who is played out at home begins his 
new series of Transatlantic adventures in New York. 

To take a recent instance. While I was in the city I 
encountered a certain gentleman to whom I was introduced as a 
distinguished Oxford “convert.” He represented himself as a 
D.C.L. of that University, and a former Anglican clergyman, 
recounting with a rather foolish detail the name of a well-known 
Ritualist whose curate he had been. His wife belonged to a 
noble English family, one of whose members had been a priest 
and devoted missionary. He had sacrificed position, friends, 
everything, in order to obey his conscience and submit himself 
to the Catholic Church. Foiled of his career in England by 
reason of his submission to Rome, he had come over to breathe 
the freer and less prejudiced air of the States. His story was 
believed, he had recommendations purporting to confirm it, 
and testimonials which at first sight seemed to be authentic. 
Some of the priests of the city interested themselves in him, 
obtained for him some literary work, assisted him in obtaining 
an audience for a series of lectures on English literature, 
introduced him to one of the daily papers, which was pleased to 
enlist on its staff so distinguished a man, and to the editor of a 
Catholic magazine, to which he contributed several articles. He 
was also recommended to some of the leading Catholic families 
of the city, who exerted themselves with great generosity to 
find him pupils. For a time the distinguished convert and his 
lady conducted themselves with unexceptionable propriety. He 
was pitied, petted, and patronized. But before long suspicious 
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circumstances began to manifest themselves. Silk umbrellas 
began to disappear mysteriously from houses where he gave his 
lessons; he borrowed money from his wealthy patrons with 
rather unaccountable importunity ; his correspondence contained 
misspellings a little extraordinary in an Oxford Doctor; he 
dropped the letter % in a way which was surprising in so highly- 
educated aman. Ata reception given for his benefit by one of 
the leading Catholic families of New York, a sudden faintness 
compelling his lady to retire to the dining-room and ask for a 
glass of wine, it was found that this daughter of a noble house 
had a rather abnormal penchant for sherry. All this somewhat 
shook the confidence of his friends, especially as an Oxford man 
whom he represented as his contemporary at the University, 
and with whom he claimed acquaintance, declared that he had 
never heard of the man, and knew nothing whatever about him. 
At last some ill-natured person wrote over to his former 
Anglican rector, and received answer that he had never had 
such a curate, but that a person of the name and appearance 
described had once applied to him for employment on the 
plea that he was a convert to Anglicanism from the errors of 
Rome! In fact, he turned out to be a sort of chevalier 
@’industrie, or what Americans graphically call a “big fraud.” 
He was not an Oxford man at all, or a convert, he had never 
been an Anglican clergyman, and a letter of recommendation 
which purported to be written by an English Cardinal turned out 
to be a shameless forgery. 

It is the prevalence of these frauds, big and small, that 
compels New Yorkers to be wary of the unauthenticated 
stranger. So far from erring on the side of too much suspicion, 
I think they are inclined, as the above story shows, to be too 
prone to over-confidence. All that they require, as a rule, is 
an introduction from some personal acquaintance. . But every- 
where an introduction is de rigueur. Every visitor to New York 
ought to be well furnished with introductions. Emigrants who 
are seeking employment should always bring with them testi- 
monials to their ability and character. Introductions are of the 
greatest service on all possible occasions; even in ordinary 
purchases and business transactions an introduction is sure to 
smooth the stranger’s way. I enter a book-store alone, and am 
treated with civil indifference. I purchase some books, and am 
informed that no discount is allowed for cash payments. But on 
a subsequent occasion I go tc the same store with a friend who 
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happens to know one of the young men employed there. After 
my friend has greeted his acquaintance, I am introduced, and 
we shake hands. “Happy to meet you, sir. How do you like 
this country?” I respond, and henceforward the wall of sepa- 
ration is broken down. When I again visit the store, my new 
friend remembers me, greets me, is ready to take any amount of 
trouble to get me the books I need, takes off twenty per cent. 
discount quite as a matter of course. If I want anything in 
another department, I go through the same ceremony of intro- 
duction to one of the clerks there, and thenceforward I have the 
“open sesame” to the friendly courtesy of himself and his 
whole department. Or perhaps I am travelling to some distant 
port in America or Europe, and my limited means make me 
anxious to obtain a reduction on the full cabin fare. I apply 
myself, by letter or in person, and am assured that no reduction 
is made on any account. Subsequently I stroll into the office 
with a friend who was the schoolmate of one of the clerks 
employed there. I am introduced, the same friendly greeting, 
the same inquiry as to my liking for America, a few whispered 
words with the head clerk, and I am enabled to arrive at my 
journey’s end with a good many dollars in my pocket which, 
had I not been introduced, would have passed into the coffers of 
the Steamship Company. It is the same everywhere. Do I 
want to get through the Customs with baggage undisturbed ? 
I must get an introduction to the Custom House officer. Do I 
want to get my lecture reported in the Hera/d or the Tribune ? 
the same mystic process must be repeated. I must be intro- 
duced to the editor, or one of the editors. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the traveller by rail will do well if he 
can get an introduction to the “Conductor,” if he can. I am 
certain that the chance-comer will find a different list of charges 
and a different kind of treatment at his hotel if he manages to 
get a note of introduction to the proprietor from a mutual 
friend. 

It is at New York, and at some of the other eastern 
cities, that the necessity of introduction chiefly prevails, but in 
every part of America introductions are of greater service than 
in England. It would be impossible with the English class 
distinctions. In America the equality of all men is not a mere 
theory. It is perhaps the most important factor in American 
life. 

I was never so conscious of the separation between class 
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and class in England as I have been since my visit to 
America. The distinction between the conversation of what 
we Englishmen would call the upper and lower classes is there 
much less marked than in England. There is little of the 
broad provincialism of the northern farmer. The letter % is 
universally respected, and whatever difference exists in pro- 
nunciation is the result of education rather than of social 
position. One result of this is, that there is in America com- 
paratively little of that vulgar anxiety to struggle upwards in 
the social scale, and to be received into country society, which 
fills the soul of the English middle-class. A man is accredited 
on his own merits, not on the merits of his ancestors. In some of 
the eastern cities, in Boston and Baltimore, I have heard speak 
of certain families as inheriting the “blue blood” of Massachusetts 


or Maryland, or Missouri, but the possession was not reckoned 


as of any great account. It is true that Americans have a 


wonderful respect and admiration for an English lord, but it is 
not the vulgar admiration of gaping snobbishness. It is based 
on a genuine conviction, that a man who has deserved such a 
distinction must in some way be superior, and very remarkably 
It arises partly from the absence of 
the article in America. The English lord is magnified in the 
distance. Ommne ignotum pro mirifico, says the proverb. Most 
men idealize a superiority of any sort with which they have 
never been brought into contact. Americans also are familiar 
with many noble names as taking the lead in English politics 
and English literature. Some of the best scientific works, novels, 
poems, essays, which find their way to America are the work of 
members of English aristocracy, who thus earn for their peers, 
or it may be for their fellow peers, a respect which extends 
itself to all members of the class, even of those who have no 
sort of claim to it. Add to this that the English lord whose 
intelligent interest in Transatlantic life induces him to cross 
the ocean is, as a general rule, a man who excels the average 
of mankind. The visit of such a man as Lord Coleridge, highly 
educated, courteous, dignified, at the head of his profession, an 
able and attractive speaker, and in many respects in sympathy 
with American sentiment, makes a very lasting impression in 
the States, and does much to justify the American mind in its 
high estimate of the English lord. 

The half-condescending, half-patronizing friendliness which 
marks the behaviour of the ordinary English gentleman towards 


superior, to his fellows. 
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his inferiors would not at all go down in America. I should 
like to see the face of a New York policeman if he were to be 
addressed by the familiar sobriquet of “Bobby.” Nor would a 
cab driver be less astonished if he were hailed as “Cabby.” A 
young Cambridge undergraduate not long since was travelling 
in America. At the railway station he wanted his portmanteau 
put into the train, which was on the point of starting. “Here! 
porter, put my portmanteau into the train, will you?” he cried, 
rather imperiously. But the porter looked at him with wondering 
disregard and went his way. The friend whom he had been 
visiting, and who, though English born, had long been a resident 
in America, came to his aid. “Now, my boy, lend a hand; we 
must put your valise into the train ourselves; that porter will 
not move a finger for you now. You'll never get Americans to 
serve you if you talk to them in that contemptuous style. If 
you had asked him civilly, it would have been in the train long 
ago. If you think that you are a gentleman and he is not, and 
therefore you may order him as an inferior to do your bidding, 
you make a great mistake. In America there is no inferior 
class, such as you are used to.” 

The fact is, that in America there is an absence of that non- 
descript, undefined, something which differentiates the English 
gentleman and the English lady from the common herd. There 
is no distinct line of demarcation such as English society recog- 
nizes in spite of countervailing wealth, position, or even learning 
and education, which are sometimes on the side of those who 
have no claim to the title. The best illustration I can give 
of the difference between the two countries is the difference 
between an inclined plane and a set of steps. In England there 
is a distinct step from nobility to gentry, from gentry to bour- 
geoisie, from bourgeoisie to artizan, from artizan to common 
labourer. Each class pays an unconscious deference to the 
class above, and the loud-voiced agent or commercial traveller, 
often noisy and vulgar and self-asserting among his equals, 
becomes a different man when he is brought into contact with 
one whom he recognizes as belonging to the superior class. 
He becomes respectful, quiet, and deferential, and seems to say, 
I know that I am in the presence of my betters, and so I must 
behave myself. In America there are no steps, but simply a 
sliding scale.- There is, of course, the professional man and the 
store-keeper and the artizan, and the labourer, but the various 
grades fade away insensibly one into the other, from highest to 
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lowest. In all essential points, a man behaves in just the same 
way to a millionaire as to a nobody. Every one treats every 
one else with vespect (I am speaking, of course, in general), but 
no one treats his neighbour with deference resulting from social 
distinctions instinctively recognized and acknowledged, as is the 
case in England. 

In this comparison we must not forget one important fact 
of American society, without which this mutual respect would 
be impossible. In America there is, if I may be forgiven what 
sounds like a paradox, no lowest class, or rather, there is no 
class corresponding to the English “poor.” Taking America 
in general, and making such necessary exceptions as must result 
from vice and drunkenness (generally imported from Europe) 
in large cities of the Eastern coast, there is no such thing as 
poverty and destitution, such as we are too familiar with in 
England.- The sight of the poor, ragged, shoeless little children 
on the landing-stage of Liverpool shocks indescribably the 
American traveller. He shudders with mingled pity and 
astonishment. He has never seen the like before. Rags and 
nakedness are absolutely unknown in Chicago, or Providence, or 
Detroit. Begging is unknown in America proper. Twice only 
did any one beg of me, in both instances in New York. Once an 
old Irishwoman, lately landed, asked me for a trifle, remember- 
ing the customs of home; once an Englishman, who called on me 
at the house where I was staying, as being his fellow-countryman. 
But his plea was a sufficiently comical one. He had obtained 
work for the following Monday at Tiffany’s. He had good 
clothes, quite suitable for an emmployé of that distinguished house. 
But he could not put in an appearance unshaven, and un- 
fortunately he had not the ten cents to pay the barber for 
shaving him. Would I assist him with a trifle to get shaved? 
I strongly suspected, and I had good reason to suspect, that 
his friend the barber would turn out to be the keeper of a 
liquor store, and my suspicions were confirmed when my refusal 
led to sulky grumbling and almost overt insolence. But a born 
American I have never known to ask for money. Pauperism 
does not exist. There is indeed a workhouse in New York, 
but it is a place of punishment. If parents waste their 
earnings in drink and leave their children in rags, or send them 
out to beg, the children are sent to the City Refuge, and the 
parents, after a term of imprisonment in the workhouse, have 
levied on them a weekly tax for the support of the children 
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they have neglected. Very often the children, in that land of 
independence, will leave their homes and shift for themselves, 
if they are not properly cared for by their parents, and though 
this quitting the parental roof is rife with many evils, yet it is 
often very excusable in the children of thriftless immigrants, 
and sometimes is a real benefit to them to escape the miseries 
of a home of squalor and sin. 

In New York I made friends with a little boy of thirteen, 
who kept a newspaper stall close to the foot of the staircase 
leading down from one of the stations of the Elevated Railroad. 
“What do you do with the money you earn? take it home 
to your mother?” “I don’t live at home, sir. My brother and 
I have taken a store in Fourteenth Street. He manages 
the business there, and I go round to the customers and look 
after my stall here.” “Why did you leave home?” “Why 
you see, sir, my mothers ‘kinder crazy’ sometimes, and 
so my brother and I thought we had better start on our 
account.” Ona subsequent occasion I found my little friend’s 
place occupied by a still smaller boy, aged ten, who told me 
that he was hired by the owner of the stall to take his place 
while he went his rounds to supply their regular customers. 

There is another point of difference still more important. 
Not only do the classes glide insensibly into one another, but 
they are levelled up and levelled down, mingled together and 
commingled in a way quite unknown in England. In England 
a man who lives upon wealth accumulated by himself or his 
forefathers, is recognized as deriving therefrom a claim to social 
position which does not belong to one who has to work for his 
living. The existence of this respect for those whose wealth 
comes to them by inheritance is one of the safeguards of 
English society. From this class comes a larger proportion 
of thoughtful, cultivated, intelligent, highly educated men than 
from any other. In the Legislature they do invaluable service. 
They constitute a large portion of the officers in the army 
and navy, and fight for their country far or near as duty 
calls. In every branch of literature they abound, and 
wealthy leisure gives the opportunity of intellectual cultivation. 
In the domain of the fine arts, in foreign travel, in every sort 
of practical benevolence and schemes of charity are found the 
names of those who prove their claim to the honour they inherit 
by the honour they acquire for themselves. The Duke of 
Argyle, Lord Ripon, ‘Lord Salisbury, Lord Derby, Lord 
VOL, XXXI. x 
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Hartington, Lord Lytton, and a hundred more, are names 
that occur at once as instances of those whose services 
rendered to their country justify the social position assigned 
them by their inherited wealth. 

But America necessarily lacks both the advantages and the 
disadvantages resulting from this peculiarity of the English 
system. In America there are comparatively few wealthy 
proprietors who live on the wealth they have accumulated, and 
fewer still who live on the wealth they have inherited. They 
would not be regarded in America as having thereby any sort 
of claim to respect; on the contrary, they are looked upon 
as drones, who consume the honey without contributing to 
the store laid up in the hive. The leisurely, moneyed class 
who devote themselves to politics, literature, travel, soldiering, 
just for the love of it, too often tending to a mere idle life of 
luxury and ease, does not exist in America as a class. It is 
a class which is impossible in a country which is still in the 
vigour of early youth. It belongs to a later stage of a nation’s 
development. Centuries are required before it becomes as it 
is in England now, an important factor of the social and moral 
order. The results of its absence in America are very marked, 
or to speak more correctly, the conditions which accompany its 
absence are very marked. Some of them are causes, others are 
effects, and it is not easy to discriminate between the two. 

The first of these accompanying conditions is that America 
has, roughly speaking, no bourgeoisie. Those who technically 
belong to the class, the storekeepers, have not in America the 
proverbial characteristics of the bourgeois, or shopkeeper class. 
I encounter on the steamer as I journey to or from Europe a 
tall, gently-bred man of some twenty-five years, whom in 
England I should have taken for a lieutenant in the army. 
His soft speech and silky moustache confirm the impression. 
He is a pleasant companion, well read, rather free and easy 
an moral and religious subjects, but withal generous, thoughtful, 
full of consideration for the feelings and opinions of others. 
But he is no soldier. He is the junior partner in a dry-goods 
store in Boston, and has been over to Europe to gain a know- 
ledge of the markets of London and Manchester. Another 
passenger is a burly, comfortable-looking man of forty-five or 
fifty, quite the type of an English country gentleman, good- 
natured, talkative, courteous, and what is called a regular family 
man. Surely he lives on some property inherited from his 
forefathers, which he farms in rural simplicity with sons and 
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daughters growing up around him. No, he is the agent 
for a firm in Chicago which has discovered a new and 
improved method of railway signalling, and he is coming 
across to try and sell their patent to advantage in England, 
and to get some English house to take it up. On the 
cars between New York and Buffalo I fall in with a heavy- 
moustachioed, middle-aged, well-informed man, travelling with 
his family. His wife is a most lady-like person, and two 
pretty fair-haired boys are the very ideal of what English- 
men regard as the Anglo-Saxon type. An acquaintance 
entering the car addresses him as “Judge,” and I conclude 
that he is some distinguished lawyer. But I am quite mistaken. 
He is the proprietor of a large cotton mill, and tells me with 
pride how well his two eldest sons have turned out, and how 
they already, though not yet out of their teens, occupy respon- 
sible posts in his mill. The youngsters who are with him, he 
laughingly remarks, are his “second crop,” and a glance at his 
wife convinces me that there is a difference of some fifteen or 
twenty years between their respective ages. 

Almost everywhere I find in the American middle class— 
in the business class—a thoughtful courtesy, a well-bred self- 
respect of the existence of which I was previously unaware. 
There is a matter-of-fact plainness, an absence of any elabora- 
tion in their manner and address, which marks them as middle 
class, but there is nothing vulgar in them as a class. Individuals 
are vulgar, but there is not about them those peculiarities which 
in Europe are regarded as almost inseparable accidents of bour- 
geois and shopkeeper. Men of experience tell us that the 
“drummer,” or commercial traveller, is much the same sort of 
being all the world over; yet the American drummer is not so 
marked in his characteristics as those I have encountered in 
England, though this vocation is an exceptional one, and 
requires exceptional qualities, which do not seem to be much 
affected by nationality. 

A second accompanying condition of American social 
life connected with this absence of an aristocracy, is a 
far greater respect shown for the personal rights of the 
individual. For instance, I travel from Liverpool to London 
in a second class carriage, and at Crewe I go to the 
refreshment-room for a moment, and leave a newspaper 
and wrapper on my seat in the corner, and my railway 
rug I throw .on the opposite seat, which is vacant. When 
I return both my seat and the one opposite are occupied. 
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A fat woman is sitting on my newspaper, and a young 
commercial traveller has thrust my rug into the centre of the 
carriage. In America I travel from Boston to Montreal. 
It is the eve of Thanksgiving Day, November 28, and at 
Concord, which is a large manufacturing town, I get out fora 
few moments to stretch my legs by walking up and down the 
platform. The manufacturing population of Concord are 
hastening from the city into the country around to spend 
the general holiday, and on my return to my car I perceive 
with dismay that not only is it full, but the space down the 
centre is occupied by a number of persons unable to find seats. 
I expect to find that perhaps my own seat will be occupied, or 
at all events that the still vacant place in the double seat where 
I had ensconced myself would have found an occupant. I had 
only left a book and rug behind me, which might presumably 
be supposéd to belong all to one person. To my surprise the 
whole of the seat had been respected. My claim to ownership 
was recognized as including both places, and the passengers who 
were standing politely made way for me to my seat, nor did any 
one attempt to sit down beside me till I invited a gentleman to 
share the seat. I have seen on another occasion a double seat 
left vacant in a full train, merely because a passenger who was 
away in the smoking car had thrown his overcoat across it 
before he left. 

From this respect shown by Americans to each other arises a 
far greater tolerance of individual peculiarities than we are accus- 
tomed to practise in England. I have been astonished at the cour- 
tesy shown by well-bred Americans to a man of loud talk and 
painful self-assertion. In England he would have been speedily 
put down, but in America there was no attempt to check his 
egotism or silence the loudness of his voice. He was listened 
to with a patience that I could not help admiring, though I am 
not sure that the advantage was altogether in favour of the 
American method of treatment. The judicious suppression to 
which he would have been subject in general society in England 
might have taught him a useful lesson of humility. At the same 
time the American system was, after all, more favourable to 
charity ; charity and self-restraint, at least in the natural order, 
were certainly practised by those whom I met with in his 
company. 

This tolerance is extended to corporate bodies and in- 
stitutions of every kind. I have already spoken of the 
mistake of supposing that the Americans are an. impatient 
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race. Still less are they a grumbling race. A train comes 
to a standstill, apparently without rhyme or reason, and 
far away from station or platform. It is already half-an- 
hour behind time, no one knows why. How Englishmen 
would fume and fret! How many an angry face would be thrust 
out of the window! How the poor guard would be pestered with 
inquiries! “What's the matter, guard?” “How long are they 
going to keep us here ?” with no little abuse of the dilatory and 
improvident habits of the offending company. Not so the 
American traveller. With a patience quite edifying, with a 
good humour imperturbable, with a self-control (or an indiffe- 
rence) most philosophical, the mixed assemblage of passengers 
sit on quite unmoved, just as if it were the most ordinary thing 
in the world, resulting from an arrangement of Providence not 
to be questioned, that a train should make a gratuitous and 
unsuspected halt of twenty minutes or half-an-hour just out 
of fun. 

I never saw an American get angry or impatient under such 
circumstances but once. It was at the entrance to one of the ferry 
boats on the East River at New York, and, as far as I could see, 
the crowd of passengers was kept back unnecessarily. Every one 
was waiting patiently, till on a sudden I heard, to my surprise, a 
voice of angry remonstrance. Here was at last an exception to 
American imperturbability. But alas! I soon perceived that the 
indignation was a factitious and superadded article. It was 
the fruit, not of honest, rational resentment at the inconvenience 
caused to the passengers by the unnecessary stoppage, but of too 
unguarded an application of mint julep, egg nogg, Tom and 
Jerry, or some other fascinating mixture dear to the Transatlantic 
palate. 

What has surprised me most of all is the extraordinary 
patience of American car-drivers. Often a car will be pre- 
vented for a considerable time from pursuing its way by a cart 
or waggon, which coolly takes advantage of the iron track to 
secure a smoother path than can be found on the jolting stones 
of the rest of the roadway. The car-driver whistles, whistles, 
whistles, but he who goes before will not hear, but plods on 
in real or feigned unconsciousness of the pursuing car. Under 
such circumstances what “ winged words,” expressing the fierce 
wrath of the retarded charioteer, would belabour the ears of the 
unhappy waggoner in Piccadilly or Oxford Street! What 
deprecatory and sarcastic epithets would be applied to his 
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vehicle, to its contents, to its horses, above all to the driver 
himself. But in America, in spite of the proverbial activity of the 
nation, it is borne in patient, uncomplaining silence. The fact is, 
the Americans never waste their energy where the expenditure of 
it will bring in no return. They have the good sense to see 
that impatience is a mistake. What is the use of fuming and 
fretting over what cannot be helped? What profit is there in 
violence and haste? They are far too shrewd to spoil their 
work by this fatal habit of hurry. They lose no time it is true. 
They utilize every hour, but they do not hurry. They wisely 
bide their time, when the more impetuous Britisher will spoil 
his cause by his impatience. 

About a year ago, an American agent came over to England 
to float on the English market a new door-spring, which renders 
the slamming of a door impossible. On arriving in London he 
called on a well-known firm, X. Y. and Co., whose business lay 
especially in such inventions, and offered them the sole agency for 
England, on condition of their purchasing at once fifty of the new 
springs. They regarded the proposal as preposterous, and declined 
the offer rather contemptuously, saying that the most they could 
do would be to take a few of the new springs on sale. , The 
agent told them quietly that they would find that they 
had made a mistake in refusing his offer, and went his way. 
Foiled at first, he was determined to succeed in the end, and be- 
thought him of means to attain his object. To his ingenious mind 
it occurred that nowhere would such springs be more serviceable 
than in the Bank of England. Inquiring in the list of officials 
he found that among them was a superintendent of all the 
mechanical arrangements of the Bank. If he could only get 
his ear, his cause was won. Inquiring among his various 
friends he had the good fortune to discover one who was 
acquainted with the said superintendent, and from him he 
obtained an introduction. During several friendly visits not 
a word about the springs. He was simply an American tourist 
spending a short time in London, until one day, on the occasion 
of some visitor slamming the superintendent’s door rather 
noisily, he remarked that in America a spring was used which 
obviated altogether the possibility of a slam. The superin- 
tendent was interested, and his visitor said he thought he could 
get him one if he liked, and hoped he would accept it as 
marking his appreciation of his courtesy. The spring was sent, 
fixed on the door, and worked admirably. For a few days the 
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wily American kept quiet. On the next visit the superintendent 
expressed his pleasure at seeing his friend again, as the Deputy 
Governor of the Bank had been in his office, had examined 
the spring, admired the working, and wanted to know where 
he could get one for himself. A second spring was sent as 
a present to the Deputy Governor. Once more the patient 
American kept out of the way for a week, knowing that expec- 
tancy generally whets a spirit of enterprise. When at last he 
paid another visit to his friend, he was met with an almost 
angry remonstrance at his long absence. ‘“ Where have you 
been hiding yourself all this time? The Deputy Governor 
wants to know where he can get those new springs, as he means 
to order fifty of them for the doors in the Bank.” There- 
upon the stranger’s heart leaped within him, and he laughingly 
replied : “ Now I will tell you the secret. I am the agent for 
those springs, and I wanted you to learn their excellence by 
experience. I hope you won't be angry with me for not telling 
you at once why I was so much interested in the invention.” 
The good-natured superintendent was intensely amused. “ Well, 
you have played us a real smart American trick, and have well 
deserved your success. Send the springs, and you shall have 
your money as soon as you like.” In a very short time the 
springs were fixed on the doors, to every one’s satisfaction, and 
the following day the firm that had previously refused ‘to 
take the fifty springs except on sale, came generously to offer 
to buy up at once one hundred springs, if they had the sole 
right of sale. ‘Too late now, my friends,” said the triumphant 
agent. “You hada good bargain offered you at first, and you 
would not listen to me. Your English prudence was not very 
prudent after all.” Soon after this another firm offered to take 
two hundred on the same terms, and subsequently a man, who 
was himself the inventor of a new spring, offered ‘to take ‘two 
hundred and fifty, and the wily American, “guessing” that his. 
previous exertions in behalf of his own spring would give him 
a good sale for the new one, which he recognized as superior 
to his own, closed with his offer. Since then between three 
and four thousand springs of the kind have been sold in England 
alone. 


R, F. CLARKE. 
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IT is but six months ago that we brought before our readers the 
very crying evils that exist in the condition of “the homes of 
the Poor.” In doing so we ventured to suggest that the subject 
had not received the attention which it deserved, but that there 
was a flutter in the air as of a coming storm. We did not 
then anticipate how soon the storm would break, and into 
what a hopeless confusion of agitation we were just about 
to plunge. People who live in Mayfair have learnt with 
astonishment that there are streets within a mile of them 
which would disgrace Constantinople. The dwellers in 
Brompton have sent out exploring parties to the slums of 
Southwark; a Minister has patrolled the streets with a 
sanitary inspector; the newspapers have sent special com- 
missioners to the seat of war; great ladies have gone in 
ulsters to Soho, and the Prince of Wales has himself visited 
some of the poorest courts in Holborn. Last September we 
favourably compared our knowledge of the Aztecs and 
Hottentots to our acquaintance with our poorer neighbours, 
and the discovery of the North Pole could scarcely have been 
more surprising than the revelations of the past four months. 
Six months ago we felt bound to prove our statements by 
facts, now no statement would appear too exaggerated for 
belief. What was stated by us with diffidence has received 
confirmation from a Marquess and a Cabinet Minister, and when 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain both inform the world 
that there are unsanitary dwellings in London, the world will 
accept the assertion from the lips of humbler individuals. 

The agitation has of course influenced the considerations of 
the small committee of Catholics who last July began the 
investigation of the means of helping the poorer class of 
Catholics by the improvement of their house accommodation. 
It is with this view of the question that we are now concerned. 
At the time when they began their labours no whisper of the 
approaching excitement was heard. The agitation is now 
quieting down, and we look around to ascertain the altered 
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bearings of the question, as the anxious proprietor surveys his 
domain after the subsidence, of a flood. It may be asked, indeed, 
now that the question has become a public one, what further 
object the Committee can hope to attain. We may reply in 
parable. 

A public road much used by two men was impeded by a pile 
of stones. One of them considered that the municipal autho- 
rities should remove the stones, and he accordingly applied to 
them to do so. He addressed a polite letter explaining the 
difficulty to the Surveyor of Roads. He received in a week’s 
time an answer that his letter should be attended to. After 
a lapse of a fortnight he wrote again, when he was courteously 
informed that his letter should have been addressed to the 
Inspector of Nuisances. After further delay he ascertained 
that this gentleman believed he had no authority to remove 
the stones, but a case was stated for the opinion of counsel on 
the subject. Counsel was of opinion that a mandate from the 
Board of Works was necessary, but he questioned whether the 
Board could be compelled to issue the mandate. It was thought 
advisable to test the matter in a Court of Law, and the Court of 
First Instance gave an unfavourable decision, but, as the case was 
an important one, suggested an appeal. The case was carried 
ultimately to the highest tribunal, and decided against the 
appellant. Recourse was then had to legislation, and after 
several sessions the Bill was passed. The Board issued its 
mandate, and the Inspector proceeded to his task. Meanwhile 
the other man had been in the habit of removing a few of the 
stones at a time, and before the initial correspondence was 
completed the road had been cleared. 

It is quite evident that the state of public business will 
prevent any large measure dealing with the question from being 
brought forward. The Government are determined to pass the 
London Municipal Reform Bill before touching the subject, and 
when that is passed the question will have entered a new phase. 
Legislation, even where it is possible, is uncertain in its effects. 
Ministers are evidently disinclined to attempt anything at the 
present moment beyond the general question of London 
government, rather wishing to see what can be done by 
enforcing the existing Acts. Agitation, unless it stirs up 
individual effort, is useless. ‘“ Legislation and agitation!” said 
a labouring man in the East End the other day, “I have heard 
of nothing else for the last twenty years, but my condition 
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hasn’t been improved one ha’porth by any of it, yet.” It remains 
therefore to inquire what can private individuals do in the mean- 
time to alleviate the present distress. 

It has been asked, why should Catholics specially interest 
themselves in a matter of this sort? We might retort, why 
should any one else? Catholics, at all events, have a motive 
above and beyond that which impels the ordinary philanthropist, 
and it is a shame and disgrace to us that we do so little. We 
have instances innumerable of others who devote their lives to 
this special work, but until this Committee was formed we know 
of no Catholic in London who has given attention to this 
method of work. We of all people have a special charge of 
the poor, firstly and chiefly because of the Divine precept, 
secondarily, because so many of them are our brethren in the 
Faith. It is a well-known and indisputable fact that the 
enormous majority of the poor, even in London, who have any 
notion of religion at all (because we suppose the largest number 
of all have none), are Catholics. 

In face of what we have just stated, it is a curious thing that, 
whereas in our former paper we had to set forward the general 
claim of the poor in this direction (which has since been almost 
universally admitted), we now have to put forward the special 
claim upon Catholics. We might have presumed that, granted 
the general claim, Catholics would have readily admitted the 
particular and personal duty. It is, perhaps, from a misunder- 
standing of our aim that we have had objections alleged against 
our proceedings. 

It is however alleged that enough is done for the poor 
already by the Society of St. Vincent de Paul and other kindred 
associations. This can scarcely be seriously maintained, though 
it has been confidently asserted, but it needs no saying that we 
are acting on very different lines from societies for relieving 
distress. They can in their nature but assist temporarily 
pressing necessities, and their members are often conscious of 
the danger lest in so doing they should tend to pauperize the 
poor. The Society of St. Vincent de Paul (of which we need 
hardly say we have the very highest opinion, and would never 
dream of saying one word which might seem disparaging), aims 
at personally assisting individual cases, and properly excludes 
all those questions which are dealt with by the Committee of 
which we are now writing. None will more readily admit than 
the active brothers of St. Vincent, how grave a need for action 
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there is in the matter of the homes of the poor. A more serious 
objection is that of the multiplication of committees, charitable 
appeals, &c. It may be admitted that active Catholics have 
their hands full, but that is rather a reason that more should 
come into the field than that fresh outworks should not be 
thrown up. Different men have different talents, and it may 
quite well be that some who do not feel any inclination for 
such works as are open to them, may develope a talent in a fresh 
and untried direction. Moreover, whilst we do not infringe on 
the province of any other society, we shall probably find ample 
material for common work with many of them. As to charitable 
appeals, we shall not ask for so much as would seriously preju- 
dice the requirements of others. 

But we are wasting space and materials in mentioning these 
objections. We doubt not that we shall in time convince even 
those who are prejudiced against any new method of charity, 
that this is one of the most prudent as well as the most bene- 
ficial means of assistance. Give a man half-a-crown. What 
have you done for him? He may, perhaps, get a meal, anda 
glass more than he ought, but how much the better is he for 
it to-morrow ? Educate a child till it goes mad over a syllogism 
or hangs itself on the horns of a dilemma, but you won't have 
done much for its temporal well-being, nor for its soul’s health. 
For you cannot get much religion into any one who lives ina 
pig-sty, even as the cultivation of wheat upon a rock does 
not pay the ploughman’s wages. Give a man a healthy home, 
and religion and morality, learning and health will come to him 
a hundred-fold easier. We Catholics spend much money on 
education ; we very rightly demand to give our poor a Christian 
education, we make sacrifices, we complain that we are hardly 
put to it, we strain every nerve ; but—we assert with confidence— 
the squalor, the unhealthiness, the immorality in the midst of 
which our poor live, damn more souls than our most strenuous 
exertions in the noble, the vital cause of a Christian education 
can save. We briefly sketched in our former paper the return 
of the labouring man to his home, he, the chief of the household. 
Picture, if you can, the lot of a child, probably one of a dozen, 
returning to the same home after the day’s work, hard mental 
work too; for these Board Schools have admittedly raised 
[over-raised to a high degree] the pressure of mere book learn- 
ing for the unfortunate children of the poor. Not that we here 
quarrel with School Boards in the abstract ; we speak simply of 
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their actual and practical result. These children get a crust 
[what luck if there be jam with it, not Mr. Gladstone’s ideal 
jam, but the jam of the fifth-rate retailer], and are sent about 
their business, to get out of the way. In the ideal household, 
and there are some such even in a single room, they would be 
kept at home. But generally they find their way into streets, 
and supplement the teaching of the schoolmaster by the instruc- 
tion of the children of Belial. 

Alas, alas! that any writing need be necessary to prove to 
every Catholic heart that such a state of things requires amend- 
ment. When we wrote six months ago, there was the excuse, 
a poor one indeed, that the state of things was not fully realized. 
No such semblance of an excuse can exist now. This talk, 
whatever good it may have done, and mere talk does very little, 
has at all events deprived people of the plea of ignorance, ever 
a poor plea‘at best. We have spoken of the possibility of 
legislation; there are, however, other aspects of the change 
which call for attention. Ministers, we have said, desire to see 
the result of enforcing existing legislation, and we look with 
anxiety, but with little hope, for the result of Sir Charles Dilke’s 
circular. The chief result we anticipate is the condemnation of 
neighbourhoods wholesale. It is the easiest method, and appeals 
to the sense of vestrymen, but the results may be disastrous. 
To turn people out of houses without at once supplying them 
accommodation increases instead of diminishing the evils of 
overcrowding. For the ejected tenants must live somewhere, 
and crowd for the most part into the neighbouring slums. 

But alongside of this there is the probable depreciation of 
value of this poor class of property. Formerly, exorbitant 
compensation was demanded, but if the Government, as they 
very rightly propose to do, discountenance over-compensation 
by enforcing the regulations of the Act of 1882, houses of 
this description will command smaller prices in the future. 
The Committee never proposed to embark in a large financial 
scheme. Some words, in fact, in our former paper led Miss 
Octavia Hill [and perhaps others] to think that the Com- 
mittee would let their tenants occupy their houses at mere 
nominal rents. This was far from our intention. We merely 
wished to indicate, what is the fact, that the Committee will 
not start building societies, but will leave the financial operations 
to companies and individuals external to it. The uncertainty 
of the value of this class of property which results from the 
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doubt about compensation will have the effect of making the 
Committee still more cautious about dealing with property in 
the way of purchase. 

But a more important result of the agitation even than the 
proposal, not to say the passing, of a Bill is the formation of 
Sanitary Aid Committees. They will, it is to be hoped, occupy 
the whole field in the matter of enforcing the Sanitary Laws. 
We cannot on these points do better than to advise Catholics, 
especially those who visit the poor, to join the local committees 
of their own neighbourhood. They have the advantage of 
a secretary, who is a qualified medical officer of health, who 
goes round with the members of the Committee and points out 
the defects in the houses,—those which should be remedied by 
the tenant, and those which demand the attention of the land- 
lord. In the former cases, he supplies information which will 
assist visitors to point out easy remedies; in the latter, the 
Sanitary Aid Committee relieves the visitor of the somewhat 
invidious task of bringing the landlord to book. All who visit 
the poor will find here work not foreign to their own, which 
will render them valuable friends to the poor, and give them a 
great claim upon their gratitude, greater than the distribution 
of many dozen coal tickets. The Central Sanitary Aid Com- 
mittee meets at the Mansion House, but any one wishing to 
join local committees should, in the first instance, communicate 
with the writer of these lines. 

The Catholic Committee was very glad to find itself relieved 
of so much of its work as is covered by the establishment of 
these committees ; but, unfortunately, there is still a very great 
amount to be done. What that is, perhaps, we can best point 
out by enlightening our readers upon Miss Octavia Hill and 
her doings. We believe people generally know very little about 
her work, though it is the fashion to refer to her and to quote 
her, but chiefly, we think, in order to cover personal ignorance 
or indifference. We mentioned in our former paper the inten- 
tion of the Committee to consult Miss Octavia Hill on all points, 
and as much of their experience is derived from her, we shall 
not do amiss to give here a short sketch of her method of 
dealing with this subject. 

Miss Octavia Hill purchases the most decayed and wretched 
houses she can find; no houses are too bad, no neighbourhood 
too low for her; and on these she lavishes such careful attention 
and persevering industry, that she makes them the models of 
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the neighbourhood. How she manages this she has told in her 
“ Homes of the London Poor.”! The great initial reform which 
she instituted was to bring landlord and tenant into direct 
relations. How few London landlords there are who know 
anything whatever about their tenants. As a rule, the houses 
in poorer neighbourhoods are let to lessees at considerable rents, 
who make a large profit out of the houses in addition. Some- 
times it happens that the lessees underlet yet again to a person 
who occupies the ground-floor or kitchen, and who has to make 
yet a third profit out of the unfortunate tenants. How much 
interest is taken in these tenants can be imagined: it is pro- 
bably in inverse ratio to the interest they pay. Miss Hill made 
a clean sweep of all middlemen, and herself personally collected 
the rents of her tenants. 

Yet she made this operation a business transaction. No 
arrears were’ allowed, nor has she ever had (unless in very 
exceptional cases) more than a week’s arrears in any of the 
houses. Many of the landlords of the ordinary type have often 
seven or eight weeks’ arrears of rent due to them, and look to 
recouping this by overcharging honest men; much in the same 
way as a West End tradesman charges his cash-paying 
customers for the goods supplied to bankrupt spendthrifts. 
It will be seen at once how every one benefits by this better 
method. Arrears of rent are usually due to overspending at 
the gin-palace, or to reckless and voluntary idleness: when 
they are not, it is an exceptional case, which is dealt with 
accordingly. There is no hardship in enforcing punctual 
payment of an honourable debt ; the laxity in collection induces 
an equivalent laxity in the honesty of the debtor. It sometimes 
happens that the tenant has to pawn in order to meet the rent. 
This need not be considered a hardship. If the tenant were 
prudent and saved money in the Post Office, or otherwise put 
by to meet a rainy day, he would seldom be obliged to have 
recourse to pawning. But it requires a superhuman force of 
logic to induce these people to understand the desirability of 
saving ; they certainly have little enough to spend, and when 
one thinks that people who discourse on the thriftlessness of the 
poor probably spend a good week’s wage in a dinner to a couple 
of friends, one can scarcely have the heart to blame the gene- 
rosity of the poor. Many of them, too, with a woeful disregard 
of economics, prefer to spend their superfluous cash in the 
purchase of a superabundance of clothes and furniture, having 
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a special eye to the pawn-ability of such articles when times 
are hard; so much so that some costermongers have five or six 
suits of clothes, not for wear, but as a means of saving. Miss 
Cons tells us that in her experience she has never been able 
to demonstrate to an Irishman that by so doing he not only 
pays exorbitant interest for money when he wants it, but loses 
interest on it when he has any. Very likely the many frauds 
that are committed on the poor by the promoters of bogus 
provident societies, increase their great aversion to putting money 
in a bank; whilst the difficulty of getting money out of the 
Post Office Savings Bank at a moment’s notice, prevents many 
from using it. 

But the mere collection of rent was a very preliminary 
matter. It had in the first place the beneficial result of bringing 
landlord and tenant together and making them mutually reliant 
and confident. But Miss Octavia Hill soon found she was 
getting rich in the process, which she had no intention of doing. 
She proposed to herself to take an honest profit of five per cent. 
upon her outlay, but the rents, which she did not for the most 
part reduce, except to give an advantage to tenants who took 
two rooms instead of one, yielded, when punctually paid, a 
much larger return. Out of this she set aside a sum to meet 
all the necessary expenses—rates, taxes, insurance, interest, &c. 
—and then found herself with a good balance in hand. This 
she spent for the benefit of the tenants, on repairs, improve- 
ments, additional space, and decoration. And by making her 
tenants understand that they would reap the benefit of the 
balance, she made them punctual in their payments and careful 
of their houses. How unlike in this latter respect to the 
generality of tenants of their class! Playgrounds and drying- 
grounds, class-rooms and recreation-rooms, were added as time 
went on, and influences of all beneficent sorts were brought to 
bear. In one of Miss Hill’s houses a lady rents a small room, 
which she has beautifully hand-painted and decorated, and 
where she holds singing classes for the girls of the neighbour- 
hood. What an ennobling influence! If only some of those 
people who talk twaddle about the influence of art would but 
exert its influence in this direction. 

I have spoken so far in the past tense, for Miss Octavia 
Hill was doing this twenty years ago. She is doing it still, 
however—but with an army of assistants or coadjutors. All 
over London her influence has been felt. In Whitechapel as 
in Marylebone, and so across the water to Kennington, and 
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here and there dotted about the different parishes, are to be 
found houses, buildings, streets, and courts managed by the 
pupils or friends or imitators of Miss Octavia Hill. 

It was to her we went, to such a system we were introduced, 
when we began our inquiries on these matters. What have 
been the results, the increase of order, cleanliness, sobriety, 
thrift, and morality, none can tell who have not carefully 
compared the new with the old. It is to her that the Committee 
applied for direction and instruction, and under her eye the 
first recruits of the Committee are being trained in this work. 

It has been said, You speak of the good works of Miss 
Octavia Hill and others, why not simply let such Catholics as 
like, work with her and them? Why have the fuss and bother 
of a separate organization? For one reason, that no Catholic 
has, as a matter of fact, hitherto cooperated with them, although 
they have been anxious for such cooperation. The other reason 
is this: Whilst the dova fides of Miss Octavia Hill and the other 
leaders working with her is undoubted, and the imputation of 
any desire on their part to draw away our poor from their duties 
far removed from truth, yet undoubtedly the discretion of some 
of their subordinates is questionable. Experienced priests will 
confirm us in saying that the undesigned results of some of 
their work has been, we won’t say to shake the faith, but to vitiate 
the practice, of some of the Catholic poor. From the no doubt 
groundless impression that by forsaking the Church for a 
mission-room they may be leniently dealt with in the matter 
of rent, it is we fear true that some have been induced to disguise 
their true feelings. The Committee, on this account also, readily 
accepted the kind offers of Miss Octavia Hill to initiate their 
workers into her system. One result of the recent agitation has 
been to flood Miss Hill with recruits, and accordingly she is 
somewhat overdone with assistance; but it is hoped that when 
the Catholics at present in training have finished their novitiate, 
they will be able to give the necessary instruction to others. 

When the few ladies who have volunteered have mastered 
the system of rent collecting instituted by Miss Hill, they will 
be ready for further work ; at the same time assisting Miss Hill, 
with a view especially to interesting themselves in her Catholic 
tenants. The Committee would best like to find some Catholics 
who would purchase a house or two as an investment, and the 
Committee would readily guarantee the rent, failing which they 
will probably take leases of one or two houses in Catholic 
localities. They are not disturbed by the present uncertainty 
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of their future movements. It seemed at one time that 
workers were not forthcoming. In the moment of despair they 
appeared ; and now that there is a prospect of their having 
nothing to do, the Committee may well be confident that before 
these lines are in print the necessary work will be apparent. 
In the meantime, and to fill up the interval, in addition to the 
training, the Committee are making inquiries as to the parts 
most frequented by Catholic poor, and endeavouring to ascer- 
tain useful particulars about the nature of the houses, rent, 
landlords, &c. 

What the Committee aims at doing we have already shown. 
In return for a moderate rent regularly paid, it is to provide a 
couple of decent, if small, rooms, to render the rooms habitable, 
and to remove glaring evils against health and _ morals. 
Further, to take a keen interest in the concerns of their tenants 
without intrusion or domination, without vexatious regulations 
or restrictions, without grandmotherly interference. To promote 
healthy recreation and amusement, to provide instruction where 
necessary, and to minister to the wants of the sick. To the 
many benefits of the system adopted to introduce the consoling 
and consolidating influence of the Catholic religion. Not of 
course ejecting those not of the Faith, but as opportunity offers 
preferring to receive Catholic tenants. Seeking in all things the 
benefit of the tenants, not the profit of the landlords. 

Picture to yourselves a row of decent, though not ornate 
houses, with rooms small yet cleanly kept, and with sufficient 
ventilation and sanitation, where the quiet and orderly poor 
may live with a modicum of comfort, instead of having to elbow 
amongst thieves and worse. Here the nuns minister to the 
sick, the priest consoles the dying. In place of a gin-palace at 
the corner, a room comfortable and cheery, where the gossips 
may congregate for tea and talk ; a club for the boys, classes for 
the girls would be provided; kindness and attention for all. 
Not, you may say, a very grand, or high, or very noble picture, 
but compare it with this: An utterly impracticable staircase 
leads you to a landing of sufficient area to accommodate a child 
of tender age. Off this landing open two doors. Entering one 
you find a room of about nine feet square, containing chiefly 
one bed, a small table, chairs, &c. Here live three persons, 
two brothers, the elder a discharged soldier, and their sister. 
Entering the other door, you find a room just a trifle larger, 
with a cupboard containing beds. Here live a costermonger 
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and his wife, their respective mothers, and their three children. 
And these are respectable people, regular with their rent, and 
decent, so far as can be, in their habits. True they throw all 
their refuse out of window, but that is because no other means 
of disposing of it is open to them. 

You may say that we have not sketched out a high ideal, 
but what benefit to the poor, to health, to sobriety, to honesty, 
such a régime affords, as compared with the present state of 
things! Could we accomplish this, or anything approaching to 
this, we might then think of higher things. Of art and of 
sentiment, of nobler aspirations than to be square with the 
world at the week’s end, of higher ideals than to-day’s dinner 
and to-night’s lodging, of higher education, and of the pleasures 
of the eye and of the ear. Let us hope the day will come when 
the poor-may be ready for the reception of these things, but 
that day is not yet near. Let us begin from the foundation, 
make home habitable, and the rest will come. Let home in 
some sort compete with the attractions of the gin-palace, and 
drunkenness will lose its hold. Deprive the poor man of his 
excuse to wander from his wretched habitation to the gorgeous 
warmth and light which the publican revels in. As you value 
your home, make his worth having. Poverty is marvellously 
tolerant of wealth, yet a time may come when the pressure will 
be too great, socialism’s charm may entice the ears of the poor. 
The wise have foreseen for many years past the coming 
revolution, have urged upon the wealthy their duty, their trust, 
but possession gives security, and security begets indifference, 
and indifference is a curse. Many rich there are, many Catholic 
rich above all, who know the responsibility of their wealth ; 
many, we fear, underrate it, many overlook it altogether ; but 
there is a time of recompense. 

The approaching revolt against wealth may be long delayed ; 
indeed, if such a movement as that we have been discussing 
were universally and generously taken up, it might be altogether 
averted, but there is no prospect of this; it is our obvious duty 
as Christians and citizens to do what we can—we at all events 


shall not be responsible for the final ruin. 
HENRY D. HARROD. 
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“Ts tt nothing to you ?” 


WE were playing on the green together, 
My sweetheart and I— 
Oh! so heedless in the gay June weather, 
When the word went forth that we must die. 
Oh! so merrily the balls of amber 
And of ivory tossed we to the sky, 
While the word went forth in the King’s chamber 
That we both must die. 


Oh! so idly, straying through the pleasaunce, 
Plucked we here and there 

Fruit or bud, while in the royal presence 
The King’s son was casting from his hair 

Glory of the wreathen gold that crowned it, 
And ungirdling all his garment fair, 

Flinging by the gleaming clasp that bound it, 
With his feet made bare. 


Down the myrtled stairway of the palace, 
Ashes on his head, 

Came he, through the rose and citron alleys, 
In rough sark of sackcloth habited, 

Anda hempen halter—oh! we jested 
Lightly, and we laughed as he was led 

To the torture, while the bloom we breasted 

Where the grapes grew red. 
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Oh! so sweet the birds, when he was dying, 
Piped to her and me— 

Is no room this glad June day for sighing— 
He is dead, and she and I go free! 

When the sun shall set on all our pleasure 
We will mourn him—What, so you decree 

We are heartless—Nay, but in what measure 
Do you more than we ? 


MAY PROBYN. 
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FOUR years and some months have now elapsed since the 
overthrow of the Catholic Administration under M. Malou, a 
short period in a nation’s history, but one, unfortunately, that 
will long leave behind it lasting proofs of the incompetency and 
tyranny of its rulers. For in this brief space of time, a 
country’s peace and prosperity have been rudely disturbed, 
commerce and finance neglected and embarrassed. This little 
kingdom, once so orderly and flourishing, is now a prey toa 
Cabinet that has neglected its welfare, internal and external, 
that has devoted the powers and the peoples’ resources entrusted 
to its care to the waging of a bitter, hateful, and oppressive war 
against the Church and its devoted adherents. Such was its 
sole aim in its struggle for supremacy on the 11th of June, 1878, 
such has been its sole action ever since, when the ever fickle 
ballot gave over to its tender mercies the welfare of some six 
million of people. It is never an easy task to account for the 
causes of a change of ideas on the part of the vor populi, and a 
brief consideration of the policy pursued by M. Malou’s 
Ministry will fail in producing adequate reason for so sudden 
and unexpected a change. It had retained its influence over 
the country for eight years, it had on two separate occasions, by 
the partial elections into which the elective body of the kingdom 
is divided, received the support and confidence of large 
majorities. Strengthened by these evident tokens of appre- 
ciation, it continued its course of action in administering the 
internal concerns of the State, public works were pushed forward, 
fresh ones undertaken, education encouraged, Universities 
helped by fresh grants and increase of personal powers, the 
military service re-organized and made more attractive and less 
burthensome alike to the country and the soldiers. Revisions 
were effected in the criminal and commercial codes. The 
Education Act of 1842 was in force and worked well, satisfying 
alike both ecclesiastical and civil powers. Trade was good, and 
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the general body of the population felt.and enjoyed contentment. 
The Administration was one of peace, devoted to the 
development of home produce and the interests of the working 
classes. That national sign of the country’s prosperity or 
weakness, the Budget, was ever a satisfactory one. Such in 
brief is the record of the Catholic rule, devoid certainly of 
brilliant or exciting legislature, but one in strict accordance with 
the interests of a small and uninfluential State. 

If their action was thus one of quietude, that of their 
opponents was strikingly the reverse ; defeat had exasperated 
them, and the powerful influence of the clergy over the new 
Administration, which felt and recognized the necessity of 
united action, was a source of never ceasing annoyance and 
disgust. Open opposition was seldom indulged in. It was ever 
fruitless, as the measures introduced were of two popular a 
nature to risk upon them a division. They felt their impotence 
both in their numbers and the influence they possessed in the 
Houses, and if victory was ever again to favour them, a more 
vigorous and subtle course of action was necessary. The clergy 
then must be attacked, as being the root or groundwork of the 
Catholic success. They were strongest in the provinces, midst 
villages and hamlets, where as yet Liberal tendencies and 
principles had failed in gaining a foothold. Freemasonry was 
the chosen means, an effective and insidious one, having already 
borne useful fruits in the capital and other important towns, it 
must spread, and spread it did rapidly, lodges were multiplied, 
agents ready and active were dispersed right and left to establish 
and encourage the newly inaugurated. For eight years they 
worked silently but vigorously, aided by the Press, that grew 
bolder as it found itself unchecked, the influence grew, and its 
full force only was realized on the eventful 11th of June, 1878, 
when it overwhelmed the Catholic votes, and returned to power 
the Cabinet of M. Frére-Orban. The state of the parties after 
the elections stood thus: 


Senate... ion aes ... Catholics 3o. 
i aes js Liberals 36. Majority, 6. 

House of Representatives ... Catholics 61. 
= rs Liberals 71. o mm 


Freemasonry had thus triumphed, aided somewhat by the 
over-confidence and careless attitude of many Catholics, who 
doubted not in the least of the security of their position. The 
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influence gained by the Liberals cannot be easily exaggerated, 
they had reached the peasants, had sown among them their 
licentious principles, had instilled into the easy-minded their 
ideas of a shallow profitless freedom, overturned the curé from 
his position of guardian and care-taker of his parishioners, 
ridiculed his teachings as bigoted and scrupulous, and flattered 
the lively imagination with bright promises of future reward and 
advancement. This work, so long pursued, with perhaps but 
small success when examined in detail, produced as a whole a 
revolution of political action that has never ceased to make itself 
felt heavily upon one and all. 

The formation of the Liberal Cabinet brings us to the 
immediate subject of our article. M. Frére-Orban was again 
Premier, as well as Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Rolin- 
Jacquemyns, Minister of the Interior; M. Graux, of Finance, ; 
M. Jules Bara, of Justice ; M. Sainctelette, of Public Works ; and 
General Renard, of War. A new office was added, viz., that of 
Minister of Public Instruction, and was confided to the care of 
M. Van Humbecck, a noted Radical, a prominent Freemason, 
and a bitter enemy to Catholicism. This appointment was at 
once taken as an open declaration of war against the existing 
Educational Act ; the nomination was decidedly unconstitutional, 
and provoked much discussion atthetime. Parliament, however, 
was not sitting, and until the opening no protest could well be 
made. Pending the assembling of the Houses, the Ministry 
availed themselves of this favourable occasion to strengthen 
their forces and position. 

Catholic officials were numerous in high and low places, 
possessed of abilities necessary to direct and supervise their 
individual functions. This was not, however, sufficient to 
maintain them their seats, something more was looked for from 
them than mere duty to their office, they must bind themselves 
to a firm and unscrupulous support of the Ministry and whatever 
measures they might introduce. It is not surprising then that we 
have to record some immediate dismissals and resignations. 
The first to head this long and scandalous list of unjustifiable 
removals was the Prince of Caraman-Chimay, Governor of 
Hainault, a conscientious and capable official appointed in 1870, 
who had worthily fulfilled his duties with equal impartiality to 
Catholic and Liberal. He refused to sign a blind act of 
submission, and was accordingly removed. The Chevalier 
Ruzette followed him closely, Governor of West Flanders, being 
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succeeded by a Liberal lawyer of noted anti-Catholic tendencies. 
The tyranny subsequently exercised by this man over this, the 
most Catholic Province of Belgium, was one unparalleled in its 
pettiness and subtleness. These two forced resignations were 
quickly augmented by others, till scarce a post under Govern- 
ment was in the hands of a Catholic. The number of capable 
and zealous officials thus turned adrift was great, and the misery 
consequent upon a course of action so visibly unjust and 
unnecessary, that it was painful to witness; not a village, 
commune, or hamlet that did not see its postmaster changed, 
or its railway officers dismissed. 

While these events were happening, the Houses met in an 
extraordinary session on the 23rd of July, in order to examine 
into election petitions. After a brief sitting, it adjourned until 
the 9th of August, when business began in earnest. As was to 
be expected, the appointment of M. Van Humbeeck to the new 
office of Minister of Public Instruction was denounced by the 
Right under M. Malou, a division was taken, and lost by a small 
majority. 

M. Graux’s measure followed, aiming at a revision of the 
electioneering laws, having for object the erasing of some twenty 
thousand voters, mostly Catholic, by the reduction of the tax 
which constituted the right of voting. The peasantry were the 
principal sufferers, their means of voting being withdrawn with 
the tax upon their farm instruments and horses. The clergy 
were likewise affected, for though householders under a govern- 
ment which took into consideration their rental value in the 
annual State subsidies, it nevertheless denied them the legitimate 
rights and privileges claimed by rate-paying citizens. The 
taxes thus withdrawn had never been found irksome, but 
on the contrary were cheerfully and willingly paid for the 
privilege that they conferred a vote on those paying. The 
advantage to the Liberal party was of a twofold nature, 
reducing as it did the Catholic vote, and considerably increasing 
their own, as it conferred on all willing beer and spirit retail 
sellers the possibility of paying the tax and securing their vote. 
The farmers were refused the right of a vote on the ground that 
their stock of out-door implements did not permit of the tax 
being levied, while the smallest of beer dealers might claim his 
own, being possessed of a stock of goods intrinsically of far less 
value than the more well-to-do agriculturist, but coming within the 
taxable rate. In spite of a vigorous and able defence on the 
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part of M. Malou and his confederates, the Bill passed on 
August 15, 1878. 

Parliament adjourned until the winter session, the interval 
being taken up with the provincial and communal elections. 
The results of these contests having a substantial influence on 
Parliamentary business, no pains on either side were spared 
to gain the upper hand. The Catholic party still maintained 
a supremacy in the provinces and communes, and were thus able 
to transact much of the internal business of the country 
according to the wishes and interests of their electors. Parlia- 
ment could not interfere with the rulings and decisions of 
provincial councils, whose duties were to regulate the ad- 
ministration of the public finances and public works, fixing 
grants, &c. The communes were governed by mayors and 
councillors, chosen by resident rate-payers, and received money 
grants for extraordinary expenditure from the provincial 
councils. The consent of the governor of each province was 
necessary for the passing of a grant. As may be easily 
imagined, this consent was becoming difficult to get, and local 
and provincial affairs were fast approaching a deadlock, out of 
which there appeared but little prospect of a release, inasmuch 
as the post of governor was that of a Cabinet appointment. 
The elections came off on the 29th of October, and the result 
was decidedly against the Ministry, who failed to keep all the 
seats they had possessed—the Catholics securing some twenty- 
six contests, the Liberals twenty-two, while at Mons and 
Liége the Government majorities had been greatly decreased. 
In Bruges, Chevalier Ruzette was chosen in spite of the 
immense efforts of the Liberals on behalf of their candidate. 

Parliament assembled for the winter, being opened by the 
King in person. Here it may be observed that for the first 
time since the Revolution of 1830, which made a kingdom of 
this country, the usual religious ceremony attendant upon such an 
occasion was dispensed with, at the express direction of the 
Ministers. It had been the custom that the Sovereign and his 
responsible advisers should be present at the Cathedral to take 
part in a solemn invocation for God’s blessing and assistance on 
their approaching labours, but the present Cabinet dispensed 
with this custom, sparing certainly the country the open 
mockery involved in such a proceeding. 

The Royal speech was full of promise of reforms. They 
read in the following order: (1) The revision of the Educational 
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Law of 1842; (2) military reform; (3) electoral reform; 
(4) increased taxation. It is not often that a royal speech ever 
succeeds in being completely put into execution, but the one 
before us has succeeded beyond all anticipations so far as 
the last item is concerned. But to take them in their order, the 
first will require some little attention, as by its passing and 
putting into execution the whole country has been disturbed and 
divided. 

The text referring to the revision of the law of 1842 was 
as follows: “In the creation of a special Minister of Public 
Instruction, the Government has declared its intention of watch- 
ing over with particular care this grand and noble interest. Its 
mission will be to inspire the young with a love and respect 
for the principles upon which our free Institutions rest. Instruc- 
tion given at the expense of the State should be placed under 
the exclusivé direction and supervision of the civil authorities.” 
There was no mistaking these words, the significance was at 
once clear and ominous, piainly indicative that religious super- 
vision was to be superseded by that of civil, and that all 
ecclesiastical influence was to cease. The reception of this 
news created a painful impression throughout the country, 
where its introduction was looked upon as an aggressive and 
oppressive measure. In Parliament, the Opposition were unani- 
mous in condemning it, and declared their intention of contest- 
ing it clause by clause. Whatever might have been previously 
urged against Catholic negligence, inactivity and indifference 
were now no longer justifiable. The Press at once started a 
crusade against the Government, and stirred up the public in 
town and province. Meetings were held, and appeals forwarded 
to the Government praying for the recall of the Bill. The whole 
kingdom seemed roused, committees were everywhere organized 
with a view to oppose and defeat the workings of the Act, 
members addressed their constituents, calling upon them to be 
ready in case of a political crisis to overthrow the Ministry. 
All these efforts were being made while the measure was but still 
in preparation, and its presentation to the House could only be 
effected when it had passed a committee who had the task 
of examining the motives for its introduction. But of its 
passing this committee no doubt was ever entertained, as 
it consisted solely of Liberals. 

The close of the year brought with it an earnest and touch- 
ing Pastoral from the Episcopacy preparing their flocks for the 
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storms that threatened them in the coming one. It formed a 
striking contrast to the extravagant and anti-Christian utter- 
ances of the Liberal Press. Briefly it enumerated the illegal 
and disastrous Acts of the Ministry, their attacks on religious 
and charitable institutions. Then, entering into the great 
educational question, it pointed out how the existing law had 
met with the country’s approval, and exposed the disastrous 
results to be expected from the proposed reforms, and con- 
cluded by calling upon all to join in prayer and action by 
all legal means to avert the threatened national catastrophe. 
The publication of this document excited much comment at 
the time. It exasperated the Ministry, who looked upon it 
as an open defiance and an incitement to rebellion. It was 
publicly read from every pulpit on the Sunday following its 
prociamation, and produced a visibly beneficial effect upon 
its auditors—strengthening and encouraging the Catholic party. 

On January 21, 1879, Parliament re-opened, and the Bill 
was read a first time. The reconstruction was based somewhat 
upon the law of 1842, the changes dealing principally with 
those clauses affecting ecclesiastical instruction and interference, 
together with a withdrawal to a great extent of the discre- 
tionary powers of local authorities. The Government reserved 
to themselves the absolute control and superintendence of 
all schools, nominating inspectors and appointing visiting 
committees. A short comparison of the two Acts, 1842 and 
1879, in the clauses of the most importance, will convey at 
once an accurate idea of the revisions proposed. 

Clause 2 of Act 1842: That when, in any locality, the 
provisions for primary education are met by private schools, 
the communes in question may be dispensed from the obligation 
of erecting official schools. 

This clause was suppressed in the new measure by the 
Article 46, which ran as follow; The dispensations and author- 
izations provided by Articles 2, 3,and 4 of the law of September 
3, 1842, will no longer be entertained from the date of the 
present Act. And further, Article 2 (1879) decreed that the 
Government, after hearing the Communal Council on the report 
of the Permanent Deputation, (a deputation consisting of life 
members destined to visit and report upon the condition and 
state of official schools) would fix the number of schools for each 
commune, as well as regulate the order of classes, and the 
choice of masters. 
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This suppression of the clauses above referred to, and the 
introduction of the new ones, gave into the hands of the 
Government a complete monopoly of the rights and decisions 
of local courts, inasmuch as the Permanent Deputations were 
often composed of zealous governmental officials, who would 
be ever ready to vote and protest against the decisions of 
Catholic communes. 

Article 4 of the law 1879 was as follows: Religious instruc- 
tion is left to the care of parents, and of the ministers of the 
existing cults. Accommodation in the schools is to be placed 
at the disposition of these ministers, either before or after hours. 
Now Article 6 of 1842 run thus: The primary instruction 
is to comprise the teaching of religion and moral doctrine. 
This instruction is to be given by those ministers whose 
religion forms the local majority. Those children not belong- 
ing to the majority in question will be dispensed of attendance. 

The change thus effected is evident. The law of 1842 was 
framed to meet the religious belief of the prevailing majority. 
This law had remained unquestioned and uncriticised since 
its promulgation, and no religious reasons had arisen for its 
suppression. The Catholic faith was the sole existing one 
throughout the land. The few Protestant churches that were 
to be found in the country were mainly supported and fre- 
quented by foreigners. This remark applies equally to any 
other existing denomination. Was the country less Catholic 
in 1879 than in 1842? Were creeds so numerous and per- 
plexing that State education could no longer entertain one 
without interfering with the remaining sects? No country in 
Europe possessed a population more united and steadfast in 
the one true Faith than Belgium. Why then was such a clause 
necessary? But to overthrow the Church, to usurp its functions, 
to rear the rising generations upon principles of a false and 
cruel unbelief, to instil into young and tender minds a disgust 
of clericalism, an intolerance of religious restrictions, an entire 
ignorance of their Creator and His works—such were the objects 
aimed at by this clause, and if ever human means could attain 
so fearful an end, these were indeed well qualified to do so. 

Article 7 (1842) dealt with the supervision of the primary 
schools, and in so far as religious instruction was concerned, 
was left entirely in the hands of the Bishops and their clergy. 
Article 12, law 1879 (titre ii.), thus runs: All local supervision 
is confined to inspectors and sub-inspectors, who will exercise 
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their functions under Government. Article 9, 1842, regulated 
that the school books for use are to be chosen by a central 
committee, all works relating to religious instruction are to be 
approved of by the clergy presiding. Article 6 1879, decreed 
that books destined for the use of scholars are to be approved 
of by the Council and, further, to obtain the Government 
sanction. 

Thus we have both the supervision and choice of standard 
works in the hands of the Government, who alone are reponsible 
for the morals of those under their charge. The official list, a 
copy of which we have consulted, contains among others the 
names of authors such as Alexander Dumas, Montaigne, 
Voltaire, Paul Bert, this latter dealing with morals! Such a 
literature, as one may expect from such writers, when in the 
hands and under the explanation of irreligious and indifferent 
schoolmasters, will not fail to leave sad immoral tendencies 
behind it. 

Article 7 (1879): The master is to neglect no occasion to 
inspire those under his care with a respect for the national 
institutions and liberties. This clause made its appearance 
some time after the introduction of the Bill, its razson détre 
being thus explained by the Minister of Public Instruction: 
Inasmuch as instruction must be national, he must forbid the 
teaching of doctrines that have a tendency to defeat such an 
object. Students frequenting the State schools must be 
penetrated with a love of our liberties, without any reserve 
or restriction; they must not be given to understand that 
these liberties are but the creation of a certain Executive, 
and are but to be obeyed on tolerance; they must be taught 
that they are, and ever have been, the fundamental sources of 
our prosperity. 

The conclusion to be drawn from such ruling is that on 
no account are masters to allow their course of instruction 
to be fettered by the perusal of the injunctions laid down 
in the Syllabus. So practically all conscientious Catholics 
found themselves compelled to refuse any appointments under 
the Act, as the acceptance would necessitate a violation of their 
allegiance to the decrees of the Church and the Commandments 
of God. 

Passing over clauses 8, 9, 10, 11, dealing with the appoint- 
ment of masters, punishments, &c., we come to Section ii. 
regulating the supervision and reports of School Inpectors. 
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The Government here again take over to themselves the 
exclusive right of approving or rejecting local nominations. 
The half-yearly reports were to be forwarded to the Conseil 
de Perfectionnement. The succeeding clauses regulated the 
payments made to the masters, &c., fixing on the State 
appointments a regular salary, while on others the grants 
were to be dependent upon the reports sent in by the official 
inspectors. The subsequent working of these clauses resulted 
greatly to the disadvantages of the Catholic free schools, 
where in all cases the efficiency and attendance were superior 
to those of the governmental ones; but owning to the falsifi- 
cations of the report, and the open animosity of the inspectors, 
the grants were never equal to the merits. 

Section 4 was devoted to the re-organization of Training 
Schools, and provided for their increase. These again were 
to be under the sole control of the Executive. Candidates 
to be by them approved of, diplomas of capacity to be awarded 
to those only who had passed the curriculum in State insti- 
tution. Religious instruction was to form zo part whatever 
of the course, those requiring it having to seek it elsewhere. 

The debate on this section was a long and heated one, 
the Catholics seeing in it the total destruction of all ecclesi- 
astical influence over pupil teachers, and the consequent 
demoralisation of those confided to their care. The Ministry 
held to their measure, declaring that it was no longer the 
mission of the State to aid or encourage any cult, that while 
scrupulously following a course of non-interference with the 
religious feelings and sentiments of the pupil teachers, they 
could not on the other hand furnish them with the means 
and occasions of promoting them. The consequences of 
this disreputable and ignominious laxity and indifference to 
the country’s religious welfare is too apparent to require 
comment. To instance but the case of a pupil-teacher boarder 
—no morning prayer in public, no Mass, no religious or saintly 
emblem to remind him of his Creator and the duties he owes 
to Him. His studies are secular, void of moral or religious 
sentiment, his masters indifferent and callous. What impedi- 
ment then was there to his speedy moral decline? None; 
and every assistance to help him thereto. This was to be 
the training to fit him for the management of young and 
tender minds. It is not difficult to foresee what sort of success 
he will have, and what sort of a character he will frame of 
those under his care and tuition. 
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Such, in brief, is an exposition of the Educational Act of 
1879. The changes introduced were vital ones. The name of 
God was banished from the midst of schools open to receive 
and educate Catholic children. This banishment was to effect 
the spiritual welfare of some three hundred thousand children. 
It was an impossible law for any country, doubly so for Belgium. 
The danger was a national one, and was quickly realized as such. 
The boasted toleration of the clergy outside of school-houses 
was but a trap-fall. Gymnastics were declared obligatory, 
religious instruction but an accessory, a sort of an extra for 
those who possessed the moral courage to go in for it. What 
is the work of a priest in a school? To undertake the religious 
and moral instruction of his children, to put before them their 
duties to God and man, and to fit them for the fulfilment of 
both. And so doing, he would necessarily come in contact with 
the State schoolmaster. Between them there can be no com- 
promise, and the law supports the latter, refusing to acknowledge 
the mission of the former. 

It would be tedious and painful to follow the history of this 
measure through the Parliament and Senate. The Catholics 
spoke and wrote against it, aided and encouraged by public 
protests from all parts of the country. MM. Jacobs, Malou, 
Beernaert’s defence of the law of 1842 were heroic and eloquent, 
full of bursts of patriotism and religious feeling. The first 
gentleman’s speech deserves an extract: “The law of 1842 
protected the morality of the schools, as it forbade its separation 
from religion. Morality without a dogma is like justice without 
a tribunal. It sought to bring up children as Christians, not as 
unbelievers and freethinkers. The school of confession was the 
true school of the Constitution, as recognized in 1830 and in 
1842. And what will be the general condition of the country 
after the passing of this law? Simply a national organization 
of religious schools wherever they may be wanted. Sacrifices 
will be necessary, but they will be forthcoming.” 

Mgr. de Haerne spoke on the 20th of May. He said the law 
of 1842 was passed as recognizing the necessity of the priest’s 
daily influence in schools. The necessity still existed, other 
countries, such as England and Holland acknowledged the 
advantages of religious instruction, and provided means and 
opportunities for the carrying of them out. Clergy and laity, 
Catholic and Protestant, worked well together. . . . “You favour 
the development of socialism, you divide the country into two 
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bitter and hostile camps, you create a warfare worse than actual 
strife, the reaction must and will come, you only hasten it by 
the addition of such means.” 

M. Beernaert (Minister of Public Works under Malou) 
addressed the House on the 23rd. “The minority opposed to 
this revision is a compact and unanimous one, representing in 
round numbers some thousand voters above your strength. 
They look upon this measure as one of immense and lasting 
misfortune to the country, from it we expect a disunion, vast 
and general. Our course of action is clear, it is to combat this 
law with all the energy and legal means in our power. Already 
you have before you three thousand protests against this 
measure, and the country has not yet ceased to speak.” 

The 29th and 30th saw M. Malou in the tribune, and a full 
house awaited with impatience the speech of the late Prime 
Minister and leader of the Catholic minority. He signified his 
intention to confine his remarks to clauses 4 and 7, containing 
as they did the essence of the measure. He would propose no 
amendment, his opposition was entire and irrevocable. When it 
passed, the opposition would be felt. The object of the Bill was 
simply to destroy what man most wanted, conscience, the 
contest was between those who seek a monopoly over the 
nation’s religious instincts and those who possess the force and 
courage to resist. They had not dared to make this question 
an electioneering one, and it was not until they had strengthened 
their position by the cutting off of some thousands of votes by 
the resignations forced upon Catholic officials, that they dared 
introduce such a measure. M. Malou then entered upon a lucid 
explanation of the law of 1842, and quoted official statistics 
proving the general efficacy of the Act, fair and impartial to 
Catholic and non-Catholic schools, in spite of the fact that the 
school attendances showed ninety per cent. of Catholics. He 
condemned strongly the proposed Training College revision, 
dwelling upon the fact that the clergy were to be wholly 
excluded, that every means was to be used for the suppression 
of religious training. “You accept young men and women at an 
age when passions grow and increase, when their minds are ripe 
for instruction. You expose them to a worldly life, and you 
deprive them of all spiritual assistance. They hear not of God, 
of religion, or of morals, but pass their days in acquiring a sinful 
knowledge of socialism and materialism. In a few years your 
teachers will have invaded our communes, will come into 
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possession of our empty benches, left vacant because their God 
and religion are ignored. These communes will be called upon 
to pay out of their hard-earned wages their share of the expense 
of a useless and mischievous institution. Then be prepared for 
discord, bitter and permanent.” 

With M. Malou’s speech, Parliamentary interest in the Bill 
ceased, and on June 6, 1880 it passed the House of Deputies by 
a majority of sixty-seven to sixty. It came before the Senate 
on the 16th. The Baron d’Anethan, on behalf of the Catholic 
minority opposed it in a touching and eloquent appeal. No 
further opposition was offered to it in the presence of an 
acknowledged majority. The voting resulted in its being 
carried by thirty-three to thirty-one. 

Parliament having thus spoken, and pronounced in favour of 
the measure, it became the necessary duty of the hierarchy to 
publish its opinion of it. The same day a collective pastoral 
was issued, signed by the late Cardinal Archbishop Dechamps 
and the Bishops of the kingdom. It condemned wholly and 
unreservedly the Bill, prohibited Catholic parents from sending 
their children to the new schools, and giving precise instruction 
to their clergy to take measures for the providing, wherever it 
should be necessary, of schools in lieu thereof. In these attempts 
they would be supported by the Bishops, and they might safely 
rely upon the charity of the faithful for what other pecuniary 
aid that was necessary. The pastoral was at once cordially and 
heartily received, and immediate measures were taken to put the 
programme into execution. A fund, long since grown famous, 
“The Catholic Schoolpenny Fund” was started, and was taken 
up through province and commune. The success was at once 
great, no occasion, however trivial, no locality, however 
insignificant, that was not seized upon for the collecting of the 
school fund. Rich land proprietors were not wanting to give 
land, and generous energy was everywhere found to build, one 
and all contributing in labour or in kind. So rapid was the 
movement, that before the end of 1880 scarce a parish was 
without its independent school, and was not somewhat prepared 
to house and educate those whose principles and religion forced 
upon them to forsake the Governmental institutions. 

The publication of the Pastoral, and its immediate results, 
were unlooked for by the Government. The energetic action of 
the Bishops disconcerted them, and threatened to counteract the 
effects of their new Bill. They appealed to Rome, peremptorily 
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and haughtily, seizing upon the prospect of being able to break 
off for good diplomatic relations with the Holy See. It was 
an open secret at the time that such a course was in view, only 
awaiting suitable circumstances to bring it about. Here indeed 
was one out of which useful capital might be made. The sad 
and disgraceful history needs no repetition here beyond its 
record. Previous to the carrying through of the Act, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs had sought as a pretext the open 
hostility of the clerical press to the Cabinet. But the pacific 
assurances and correspondence of the Holy See allowed him no 
opening. With the Educational Question however matters were 
different. Called upon to repudiate the Pastoral condemning 
this Act, the Holy Father refused, and in a letter shortly after 
addressed to His Majesty Leopold the Second remarked: 
“That the new Belgian Law on Education, proposed by persons 
who are no friends to the Church and to the Catholic Religion, 
must necessarily fill with bitterness the heart of the Supreme 
Pontiff, guardian of the truth and defender of justice. . . . We 
believe that the conflict enkindled in your kingdom will never 
cease, and that peace will never return, until the fatal cause 
which has disturbed it is removed.” On the reopening of 
Parliament the Ministers at once denounced the conduct 
of the Bishops as being in opposition to the Holy See, thus 
hoping to throw confusion into the ranks of the Catholic party. 

With this purpose they had caused the letter addressed to 
the Nuncio at Brussels in which the measure was unreservedly 
approved of, to be laid aside, not figuring in the diplomatic 
correspondence. So serious a misrepresentation was not allowed 
to go unchallenged, in and out of Parliament it was characterized 
as a slander, and proof was demanded. M. Frére-Orban produced 
a despatch from Cardinal Nina in which the warmth of language 
used by the Catholic press was regarded as somewhat heated, 
but it contained no mention of approval or disapproval of the 
Act itself, the Pope’s appreciation of this measure being already 
forwarded. The Minister still persisting in the concealment of 
the first letter, its reproduction was forwarded from Rome, and 
by the Nuncio made public. A rupture at once followed, and it 
is useless to comment further on the matter. The press, foreign 
and home, judged the case at the time. The Belgian Executive 
gained but little sympathy or commendation.! 


2 A supplement to Zhe Tablet, July 24, 1880, contains the official and unofficial 
documents in connection with the breaking off of diplomatic relations with the Holy 
See. 
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The early part of the session of 1881 was taken up with the 
debates over the rupture and the consideration of certain Bills 
brought in by several ultra-Radical members for the suppression 
of the stipends of the clergy and the sequestration of the 
properties of religious houses and seminaries. Their proposals 
were sufficiently extravagant to meet with but faint actual 
support from those they had placed in power. M. Bara, Minister 
of Justice and Public Worship, expressed his regret at being 
unable to consider them for the moment. But the question had 
occupied the Cabinet, and he was prepared on their behalf to 
submit to the House three resolutions; these he hoped would 
satisfy his and their friends of their sincerity and sympathy with 
the views put forward. The resolutions were as follows. 

The first, instead of dealing with the Bishops as proposed by 
the framers of the aforesaid projects, affected their seminaries, 
and the Government had resolved to reduce their allowances 
by some two-thirds of the present amount; also, to withdraw 
totally the State scholarships. The second proposition to be 
discussed had reference to the communes; no grants for the 
future would be voted for the expenses or erection of churches 
or other sacred edifices. The third was to annul the present 
grant allowed to foreign priests or institutions within the country. 
Previous experience had already amply proved the inutility of 
long and heated debates. The opposition recorded unanimously 
their disapproval of the resolutions by voting in a body against 
them. 

The Government were not slow in following up this series of 
acts of persecution by others. General Gratry*® was charged 
with the introduction of another directed against the army 
chaplains. This iniquitous measure was one taken out of the 
political programme of their French neighbours; the reasons 
given for the suppression of this body of zealous and devoted 
gentlemen was that they mingled their religious duties with 
political ones. An accusation as absurd as unfounded. The 
General’s personal experience of the chaplains, judging from his 
speech, must have been decidedly small, considering the im- 
mense number of extravagant examples he brought to bear 
upon his case. This Bill was treated in the same way as its 
predecessors, unanimously opposed by the Catholic party, equally 
approved of by the Liberal majority. 

Events of minor importance followed, although of the same 
nature, directed either against Catholic religious institutions, or 


2 The new Minister for the War Office, having replaced General Renard. 
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the influence exercised by Catholic political bodies. With regard 
to the latter, they were ever being harassed and persecuted by 
the Liberal Governors of the province in which they were 
situated. Their decisions, however insignificant, were they to 
the advantage of their localities or districts, were mercilessly 
and unscrupulously reversed. The consequences in many 
cases were fatal to the interests of the communes. If the 
mayor and his &hevins were Catholic, and they agreed upon the 
carrying out of some new public road whereby their business 
communications might be facilitated, and applied for a grant, 
which the State was legally forced to grant them, their 
application was either at once refused, or put aside for further 
consideration. Baron Osy, in a speech, detailed the miseries to 
which a commune of his province were put to owing to their 
having provided an establishment for the education of Catholic 
poor children. They were in absolute need of a new highway, time 
and traffic had destroyed the old one, and their small commerce 
was actually stagnant owing to the non-existence of the pro- 
posed road. And why was this? Because they had refused 
their consent to the erection of an official school, for which they 
at the moment had neither scholars or schoolmasters willing to 
enter. The Parliamentary petitions of this date, were they 
analyzed, could furnish many similar cases. 

Towards the close of the session of 1881, the Minister of 
Public Instruction brought forward his first Budget for the 
forthcoming financial year. It was anticipated with interest 
both by the members present and the country. All were eager 
to discover what progress the new law had made, if any, and at 
what cost. The Budget, skilfully prepared as it was, did not 
conceal the vast failure of the scheme put forward. Out of 
some two thousand five hundred communes, there were not 
three hundred without Catholic schools erected to counteract 
the influences of Governmental ones, and most of these latter 
were amply provided, and required no fresh exertion to maintain 
the status quo ultra. The average percentage of attendance at 
the official schools was placed at thirty-nine per cent., the 
Catholic schools possessing over sixty per cent. Brussels, the 
head-quarters of the Liberal interest, had forty-six thousand 
children in its schools to the Catholic fifty-five thousand. Thus 
far what credit was to be claimed was clearly on the Catholic 
side, doubly so as each child represented a fresh charge upon 
Catholic ratepayers. 
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As to the expenditure, the Budget was eight million francs 
in excess of that under M. Malou, and with what result ? None, 
save that of universal discontent. They had emptied schools, 
built others, stocked them with benches and masters. The 
masters remained in sole possession in a good many instances, 
in others with but a miserable attendance of starving children, 
whose parents had been bribed, or forced by their occupation of 
official posts, to send them there. These revelations were painful 
ones, humiliating to the Ministry. They soon passed fresh 
clauses, whereby the resistance they were experiencing was to 
be reduced toa minimum. One of these was the constitution of 
a Committee of Visiting Inspectors to inquire into and remedy 
the clerical opposition, to bring recalcitrant communal bodies‘to 
a sense of their duties towards the State. These committee- 
men were appointed by the Government, and were thoroughly 
representative of the executive. They spent the spring and 
summer of 1882 in visiting the towns and communes in which 
the new law failed to exercise its necessary influence. A detailed 
report of their proceedings has never yet been produced, and 
what has appeared in the Catholic papers, taken by short-hand 
writers, contains nothing sufficiently serious to mention.2 Their 
mode of proceeding seems to have been the same everywhere. 
They would, without the slightest notice, appear in a village, 
take possession of the town-hall, and call witnesses to account 
for the paucity of attendance at the official schools. 

The worthy peasants would explain that M. le Curé had 
forbidden them to send their children there. The curé would 
then be called up, and would repeat the instructions of his 
bishop. This was invariably all the commissioners succeeded in 
obtaining, and they left the village to repeat elsewhere a similar 
inquiry. 

The events of the earlier part of 1882 call for little notice. 
The School Commissioners were still at work, inflicting upon the 
country much expense and annoyance. When Parliament 
opened, the Budget showed a deficiency of some seven million 
francs. That of the Education Department was ten millions 
above the estimates of 1878 under M. Malou. This increase 
was to go to the erection of some hundred new schools and 
training colleges. M. Malou again spoke vigorously against 


3 A report of the cost and doings of these gentlemen has just been published, and 
reveals an iniquitous system of party persecution and scandalous disregard of the 
financial interests of the Communes visited by them. 
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such extravagant expenditure, remarking that the schools 
already in existence were amply sufficient, that in many cases 
they were actually deserted, that the towns and communes 
destined to build them could ill afford the expense imposed 
upon their means, and that when built there would be no 
children to send to them. Beyond the fact that his speech 
disclosed a disgraceful system of Church persecution, it failed to 
effect any change. 

May saw both parties in active preparation for the coming 
elections. Manifestoes were issued—Malou’s announced three 
reforms, electoral, educational, provincial and communal ; that 
of the Ministers’ held forth further prospects of electoral reform, 
directed of course against the clergy and Catholic interests. 
The repeal of the Educational Law was the Catholic cry ; its 
retention that of the Liberals. 

Parliament adjourned on the 16th, and the same day saw a 
Catholic triumph at Philippville. The Prince Caraman-Chimay 
was returned by a majority of fifty-two votes: an important 
victory, as at the previous contest the Liberal candidate was 
elected with over ninety votes to his credit. 

Meanwhile came the provincial elections for councillors in 
the provinces of East and West Flanders, Namur, Limburg, 
and Luxembourg. The Catholics everywhere maintained their 
advantage, without gaining any great victory. These over, 
members were busy with their constituents. M. Malou stormed 
St. Nicolas with a brilliant speech, in which he reviewed the 
Liberal policy and the disastrous effects it had already produced 
over the whole country ; he conjured the electors, if they valued 
their religion and domestic peace, not to let slip this their last 
chance for some years of overthrowing the Ministry who had 
inflicted so much misery on them and the country. He exposed 
his programme, and freely told them that it was his intention to 
do away with the present iniquitous laws. 

Before proceeding with the contest, a statement of the 
position of the Houses will be interesting, showing how close 
the election was to be, and how small the majority that kept 
together the Ministry. 

In the Senate there were sixty-six members—thirty-five Libe- 
rals to thirty-one Catholics. Thirty-three were to be re-elected— 
twenty-two Liberals, eleven Catholics. Adding to this number 
the three newly-created seats, Bruges, Brussels, and Maeseyck, 
we have thirty-six vacancies. Thus a gain of two seats 
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by the Opposition would upset the Liberal.majority in the 
Senate. 

In the House of Deputies the task was a heavier one, though 
still within reach, if Ghent or Antwerp did but realize what was 
expected of them. Liberals numbered seventy-four, Catholics 
fifty-eight members. Of these sixty-six sought re-election— 
forty-eight Liberals, eighteen Catholics. In the provinces of 
Hainault, Limburg, and Luxembourg, Catholic opposition was 
all but futile. Their efforts were to be directed in East and 
West Flanders, where their strength was the greater and organi- 
zation the more complete. 

As the eleventh of June approached, the excitement became 
intense, and was more or less centred around Ghent, where a 
decisive contest was expected. Catholic efforts were redoubled. 
The country was roused, and the peasant vote well looked after. 
By an early hour in the afternoon all was known. The Catholics 
had failed. Their defeat was bitter and distressing, but was not 
without some consolation. The Liberal majority at Ghent had 
fallen from five hundred and seventy-one to sixty ; at Brussels, 
from four thousand three hundred to one thousand and thirty- 
seven. In many other towns likewise their influence had been 
rudely shaken, and public opinion credited them with a severe 
check. The Catholic party bore bravely their defeat ; they had 
discovered the sources of their weakness, and were determined 
to do away with them, resolving, pending a new trial of strength 
with the Ministry, to reorganize their ranks, and to impede to 
the best of their means the revolutionary measures in store for 
the country. Want of space prevents our chronicling subse- 
quent events, but we hope to resume later on in the year the 
records of the Belgian Liberal Administration in 1883, and to 
be able to chronicle their total defeat in the coming elections of 
June, 1884. 

AUSTIN G, OATES. 














Sacred Elephants. 




































IT is a strange and significant fact that man, when he forsakes 
the service of the living God, chooses for himself the most 
unlikely objects of veneration and worship. Not content with 
paying homage to the spirits of forest, lake, and river, the 
untutored mind craves for something visible and tangible 
whereon to fix the senses: he prostrates himself at and 
brings offerings to the feet of an image he has fashioned 
with his own hands, supposed to personate the deity; or, 
falling lower still, he whose high privilege it is to be made 
to the image and likeness of his Creator, pays regal and divine 
honour to a brute beast, to one of those lower animals, which 
have been subjected under his feet, and over whom the rule has 
been given to him. 

One would imagine that the elephant would be one of the 
animals least likely to be deified, yet, as is well known, in the 
religion of Buddha this hideous and unwieldy creature plays 
an important part. Indra is always represented as riding upon 
a three-headed elephant, and the special veneration paid to 
white elephants from an early period is beyond dispute. When 
Gaudama entered the womb of the Queen to be born for the 
last time as Buddha the Saviour and Legislator of mankind, 
it was in the form of an elephant that he chose to do so. 
In sculptured monuments Maya (the Queen) is represented as 
lying asleep on a couch on the terrace of her palace, while a 
white elephant is brought down from Heaven in royal state, 
accompanied by music and dancing; a canopy, or at least the 
royal umbrella, being borne over him. There is no doubt that 
from the Christian era at least, divine honours have been paid 
by Buddhists to the white elephant, as the form in which 
Buddha chose to become incarnate, and that the Siamese and 
Burmese worship them up to the present day. The reason 


1 Timples and Elephants: the Narrative of a Journey of Exploration through 
Upper Siam and Lao. By Carl Bock. 
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why a white elephant is preferred to all others is that among 
these people albinism, in whatever species of animals it may 
occur, far from being considered a defect, is held to be a mark 
of the sovereignty of the animal thus affected over its kind, 
and therefore an elephant of this colour is, zpso facto, king of 
elephants. True albinoes are, however, exceedingly rare among 
elephants, and hence perhaps the extreme value set upon them ; 
for the most part it is only by courtesy and in contrast with 
others of their race that they can be called white, being actually 
—like the one now exhibiting in London—a reddish brown, or 
slate colour, with blotches about the head of a paler hue, arising 
from a local deficiency of the epidermic pigment. 

The possession of a sacred elephant is reputed to bring 
invariably good fortune to his owner; and in Burmah it is 
believed that, both for the sake of religion and for the welfare 
of the realm, a white elephant should always be kept in the 
King’s palace, in royal state. It is, however, most rare that 
one is found of the milky-hue which we picture to ourselves 
when we speak of a w/ite elephant. When one dies, the 
Court is put into mourning, fabulous sums being sometimes 
offered, and unwearying efforts made to obtain another ; often 
the King (whose most-prized title is Lord of the Celestial 
White Elephant) and his ministers are obliged to content 
themselves with an animal the difference in whose colour is 
hardly appreciable from that of the ordinary species. There 
are, however, some peculiar characteristics of a sacred elephant 
besides the lighter hue of its skin; the points looked for by 
experts are extreme softness of the skin, redness of the mouth, 
blotches of a dusky cream-colour on the trunk and ears, 
yellowish hazel eyes, a broad chest, five white nails on each 
foot, exceptionally large ears, and an exceptionally long tail. 

These animals are not a whit more intelligent or less clumsy 
than their fellows, their tusks are not finer or their shape less 
ugly, they can boast no superiority of size or strength above 
the common herd, so that the perfections above-named con- 
stitute their sole and special glory. Happy is the hunter who, 
among the vast herds of “Wild elephants which swarm in the 
forests of Siam or Burmah, is so lucky as to descry, and so 
successful as to capture one of these illustrious animals. If it 
be of pure colour he may consider his fortune is made. He 
will be ennobled, exempted from taxation, loaded with rich 
presents, and, if a poor man, large sums of money and exten- 
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sive grants of land will be his guerdon for the important service 
he has rendered to his King and country. There are rejoicings 
throughout the breadth and length of the land; and when the 
propitious day arrives on which the sacred beast is to make 
his triumphal entry into the capital, and take up his abode 
in the royal stables, the whole city is in a state of excitement 
and rejoicing. Great preparations are made for the festival, 
the populace enjoy a holiday in honour of the event, and a 
high official, the Lord of the Elephants, the most important 
subject in the kingdom, superintends the proceedings, which 
are carried on with the utmost pomp and ceremony. Mr. Carl 
Bock, in his recent work on Temples and Elephants, gives a 
description of the reception of one of these regal and sacred 
beasts, whereof he was an eye-witness. The King and a 
numerous suite had gone some days in advance to meet it, 
and the royal princes, with all the paraphernalia of state cere- 
mony, were to receive it on its entry into Bangkok. 

On the morning of the day appointed, he tells us, palace 
officials, all excitement, were hurrying hither and thither on 
horseback, making final arrangements. Crowds of people came 
flocking to the centre of attraction, while streams poured down 
towards the river, to see the illustrious pachyderm disembark. 
The road was lined with infantry and marines, all dressed in 
uniform of European pattern, striking for their soldier-like 
bearing and smart appearance. Then came the King’s body- 
guard. Beyond them was stationed a detachment of artillery 
with field-guns ; the ostensible object of the presence of soldiery 
being, of course, to keep the road clear, but this duty was for 
a time very satisfactorily performed by a huge elephant, a 
splendid tusker, magnificently attired in gold trappings, which 
had been brought down to join the royal cavalcade, but did 
not appreciate all the ceremonies, and was showing off his bad 
temper. The carnac, or driver, was quite unable to control the 
beast, which roared and trumpeted his indignation, every now 
then filling his trunk with dust and blowing it out again with 
such fury, that the carnac, to avoid the possibility of an accident, 
led him aside into an enclosed yard. 

Just as Mr. Bock and his companion reached the landing- 
place, they met a number of natives, dressed in white, with 
tall sugar-loaf hats, with a broad gold-band round them. These 
were Brahmins, terrestrial angels, who having satisfied all the 
requirements of the Buddhist faith, have attained the highest 
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sphere of spiritual life in the flesh ; they were to perform the 
ceremony of baptizing and blessing the elephant. At that 
moment the brass band began to play the National Anthem, 
so the foreign visitors stood by to watch the procession pass. 
Following the band came the Siamese musicians, playing tom- 
toms, and other discordant instruments; then the state-elephants, 
headed by three splendid tuskers with trappings of gold, which 
shone resplendent in contrast with their lustreless skins, and 
bearing on their backs richly decorated howdahs. Behind these 
came the heralds, chamberlains, and other officials, then his 
Majesty himself, wearing a gorgeous uniform and carried on 
a richly-gilt litter-chair, sheltered beneath a huge gilt umbrella. 
After him followed attendants bearing rich presents to be dis- 
tributed amongst the people, and especially the priesthood, 
in honour of the auspicious event, then, amid a crowd of 
princes and high dignitaries, came the hero of the day, the 
white elephant, led by his caruzac, looking peaceful enough, 
his quiet bearing contrasting strongly with the excitement all 
around. He was accompanied by three other so-called white 
elephants, in comparison with which he certainly deserved the 
proud title, being although far from white, yet quite an albino, 
of a pale reddish brown with really white hair; the iris of the 
eye, which is held to be a good test of an albino, was of a 
pale yellow. 

A temporary shed had been erected for the reception of the 
elephant, just outside the palace grounds, where he would be 
kept for about a couple of months before being allowed within 
the precincts of the palace, in order to be cleansed of devils ; he 
was fastened by a rope round his hind-leg to a white pole, while 
the “Lord of the Elephants” superintended the operations. 
Then in the presence of the King and all the nobility, the 
solemn ceremony of baptizing and naming the beast took place. 
One of the high-priests presented him with a piece of sugar- 
cane, on which his name was written in full, and which he very 
readily ate. Then on one of the pillars a red tablet was hung, 
bearing the name written in gold characters: and what a name 
it was! “An elephant of beautiful colour; hair, nails, and eyes 
are white. Perfection in form, with all the signs of regularity of 
the high family. The colour of the skin is that of lotus. A 
descendant of the angel of the Brahmins. Acquired as property 
by the power and glory of the King for his service. Is equal to 
a crystal of the highest value. Is one of the highest family of 
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elephants of all in existence. A source of power of attraction 
of rain. It is as rare as the purest crystal of the highest value 
in the world.” 

Every day the animal was carefully washed with tamarind- 
water and brushed with hair-brushes, in order to give him a 
lighter colour. This was really effected before he was intro- 
duced into the royal stables, where each elephant has a separate 
building to itself, being fastened by one leg to a post embedded 
in the ground. Above the door of each of these stalls the name 
of the noble occupant is inscribed in letters of gold. They are 
fed from golden bowls and other precious utensils, and are 
accompanied in their comings and goings with the greatest 
pomp and ceremony. The attendants approach them on their 
knees with folded hands, and pay them the utmost respect. 
The Prince, who bears the title of “ Lord of the Elephants,” and 
who, being a devout Buddhist, has a profound belief in the 
sanctity of the white elephant, personally superintends the six 
attendants who wash and attend to the wants of the sacred 
animal. 

Some twelve or fourteen years ago a very young elephant, 
said to possess the essential points, was captured and brought 
to Mandalay, the capital of Burmah. The tender age of this 
“baby” involved, we are told, the attendance of twelve hand- 
some well-grown young women, who deemed it an honour to 
minister to its comfort in the character of wet-nurses. A more 
disgusting degradation of humanity can hardly be imagined. 

The capture and reception of really white elephants is con- 
sidered important enough to deserve a place in the annals of 
Siamese history. It is recorded that in 1658 a beautiful white 
female elephant was conducted with a magnificent procession 
of boats to a place in the stables of Aynthia, the former capital 
of Siam, with public demonstrations of gladness. The fortunate 
man who secured this treasure was rewarded with a high- 
sounding title, whilst more substantial gifts were lavished on 
himself and the members of his family—viz., a silver box inlaid 
with gold, a silver bowl, sums varying from £3 10s. to £20,a 
silk coat, &c. There is also mention of another sacred elephant, 
whose keeper “diligently taught it till it understood human 
language, and could do a number of deeds. All who were 
under sentence of severe penalties for grave offences and were 
in prison, and for whom none could have interceded, prepared 
vows and promised votive offerings to this white elephant, and 
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then presented to him their written petitions. These the 
elephant took up in his proboscis, raised in adoration to the 
King, and presented them to him, thus entreating for the 
petitioners’ pardon, and out of regard to the lordly beast his 
Majesty granted to the animal the request of the petitioners.” 

Among the illustrations which enhance the value of Mr. 
Bock’s interesting volume, is the reproduction of a coloured 
sketch he was permitted to take of the sacred elephant. Painting 
is on a low level in Siam, and the artistic performances of 
“farangs” (foreigners) are held in high esteem. On this occa- 
sion the only fault found by the Prince, to whose inspection the 
sketch was submitted, was that the colour of the animal was too 
dark—a sore point with the Siamese. 

We subjoin an account which he gives of another perform- 
ance of rather different a nature, following soon after the cere- 
monies of which he had been a spectator. 


It so happened that “ Wilson’s English Circus ” was visiting Bangkok, 
and giving a series of performances, some of which had been witnessed 
by the King, princes, and nobility. 

One day the proprietor announced in big posters and handbills 
sown broadcast in Siamese and English, that a “real white elephant” 
would take part in the performance. The curiosity of the people was 
aroused, and on the evening in question the circus was crowded. After 
the usual business with the trained horses, in which the Siamese had 
the gratification of seeing European ladies “trip the light fantastic toe” 
on horseback, dressed in the conventional gauze, two clowns came in 
and began jesting about the white elephant. 

“« Have you seen the white elephant ?” one asked the other. 

“Yes, of course I have. The King has got a stable full of them.” 

“Oh, no,” was the reply; “the King ain’t got any white ones—his 
are all chocolate. I will show you the only genuine white elephant in 
the world!” and in came a small Indian elephant, appearing as white 
as snow, not a dark spot anywhere. 

The animal went through his performance, grinding an organ, rolling 
a tub, and so on; but the secret gradually leaked out. The elephant 
left white marks on every thing he touched. He was chalked all over ; 
and when one of the clowns told the other to “rub his nose against the 
elephant and he will leave his mark on you,” an ominous silence was 
maintained by the mass of the people, only broken here and there by a 
suppressed titter. 

The Siamese, it was plain, were annoyed that fun should be made 
of their religious belief. They did not, however, openly resent the 
profane performance, but merely expressed their confident belief that 
the circus proprietor would be punished by Buddha, and that the 
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elephant would die. And their prophecy came true. The elephant 
died at sea a few days afterwards, while on the way to Singapore, and 
Mr. Wilson himself, who had been ill for some time with dysentery, 
died almost immediately on landing there. 

When the Siamese heard this, they said it was a manifestation of 
Buddha’s wrath for the disrespect shown to the sacred white elephant, 
and I think every one will agree with me that the performance was, to 
say the least, in very bad taste (p. 32). 


It is a matter of no small surprise that the exportation of 
one of these sacred animals should be permitted. In fact, as 
late as October, 1882, Mr. Gaylord, who purchased the one now 
in the Zoological Gardens, had an interview with the King of 
Siam at Bangkok for the purpose of negotiating the purchase 
of one of his so-called white elephants. The King, however, 
refused to treat, informing Mr. Gaylord that he might as well 
attempt to purchase his Majesty himself. How, then, has the 
King of Burmah been induced to consent to the removal of 
one—an event which, in the opinion of most of his subjects, 
foretells a speedy and inglorious end to his reign? Report says 
that this was not a case of ordinary sale or barter, and that the 
persons intrusted with the delicate negotiations were indebted 
for their success to the good offices of a bishop and the members 
of a French missionary body, who perhaps hoped to break down 
the superstitious veneration wherewith the people regarded these 
singular objects of respect and adoration. 
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Shelley and the ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound.” 


PART THE SECOND. 
IN a former article we criticized the story of Shelley’s “ Pro- 
metheus Unbound.” We found in it something to admire and 
not a few things to condemn. Among the latter was the 
unreal character of the three last acts. The persons and their 
sentiments were too airy to make any impression upon our 
imagination, they were not sufficiently human. For if we are 
to be introduced to spiritual beings, they must think and act 
and speak as we do, they must have human feelings, human 
aims, or else we shall not understand them and they will fail to 
interest us. 3 

We will now discuss other features of the characters which 
have not been brought out by the story, then pass on to the 
sentiments, and conclude with an examination of the language 
of the play. 

The character of Prometheus first engages our attention. 
With one important difference he is the Prometheus of AZschylus. 
He is the Titan who assisted Jupiter in his war with the other 
Titans, to him Jupiter owes his throne and powef. But Jupiter 
can feel only hatred and fear for his benefactor, and when 
Prometheus opposes Jupiter’s will, and shows his love for man 
by giving him fire and the benefits of civilization, Jupiter chains 
him to the cold mountain-peak and tortures him for his philan- 
thropy. Prometheus is man’s champion. At the cost of 
unheard-of suffering to himself he loves weak and sinful man, 
and, in spite of all man’s faults, he defies the power and cruelty 
of the tyrant, rather than leave man without hope of freedom, 
by telling the secret of Jupiter’s downfall. 

The important difference which Shelley has introduced into 
the character of Prometheus is the making him absolutely 
faultless. He has done nothing but good, and he meets with 
nothing but evil from him whom he has benefited. In AEschylus, 
Prometheus has stolen fire from heaven, and given to man 
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the prerogative of the gods. This and the other offences of 
Prometheus would continually be before the Greek’s mind. 
Prometheus had cheated Zeus of the best part of the sacrifice, 
and given him but skin and bones; he had insulted the omni- 
science of Zeus by supposing that he would not know of the 
deception practised on him; and because man had imitated 
Prometheus, Zeus deprived him of fire for the holocaust by a 
righteous retribution. It was just that if man abused the gifts 
of God, he should be punished for it by being deprived of them, 
and Prometheus would commit a grievous crime by restoring 
to man these gifts without the consent of Zeus. Hence the 
Prometheus Vinctus, although it contains many blasphemies 
against Zeus, would not offend the moral feelings of the Greeks. 
Justice would be triumphant, and in the end goodness and 
justice would be reconciled by Zeus permitting his son Hercules, 
to his greater glory, to release the Titan. 

The case is very different in the “Prometheus Unbound.” 
Prometheus here is “the type of the highest perfection of moral 
and intellectual nature, impelled by the purest and _ truest 
motives to the best and noblest ends.” Hence, on the other 
hand, we have a deity without love, without goodness, without 
mercy, but of invincible power. He appears as the selfish, 
omnipotent tyrant, jealous of his pre-eminence, and excites 
only terror and loathing. Unfortunately, Shelley lets us see 
that he does not intend to pourtray the merely heathen Jupiter, 
but he wishes to depict the Supreme God. Hence it follows 
that the pleasure which the otherwise fine poetry of the first 
act is calculated to give is greatly marred by almost constant 
shocks to our most sacred religious feelings. The mistake in 
the character of Prometheus is the same as the great mistake 
in Shelley’s view of life. He saw man weak, suffering, oppressed, 
and, not referring this state of things to its true cause, man’s 
fall, he attributed it to the good and merciful Creator. Under 
the influence of Calvinistic ideas, which he followed to their 
logical conclusions, he became a,-hater of God, a misotheist 
rather than an atheist. We are told that when he talked on 
religious topics, he seemed to lose all self-command, he seemed 
to be possessed by a devil, and became a wild monomaniac. 
Some of the language of the Prometheus is shocking enough, 
but it does not equal the sneers of his letters and other prose 
writings. 

Hitherto we have been discussing Prometheus as he appears 
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in the first act. One of the greatest blemishes of the play, in 
our eyes, is that his character is not developed on the same 
lines throughout the play. A%schylus by introducing to the 
sufferer, who is always before the eyes of the spectator, the 
ocean Nymphs, Oceanus, Io, and Hermes, in succession, unfolds 
by degrees the character of his hero. The play moves forward, 
and at each step the grand central figure becomes more and 
more defined, until he stands out in a gleam of light, a creation 
as distinct as Homer’s Achilles, as Shakespeare’s Falstaff, 
Shylock, or Lady Macbeth, as Milton’s Satan; it is a «rjpa 
és dei, a lasting possession of art. 

In the “ Prometheus Unbound,” after the first act, the hero 
is not seen, scarcely mentioned, till the third scene of the third 
act. When he does appear, O guantum mutatus ab illo Hectore, 
what a change has come over him! We left him the highest 
type of moral excellence, forgetful of self, thinking only of 
suffering man, defying Omnipotence in behalf of utter weakness. 
When at length he re-appears and is released, he scarcely 
thanks Hercules, his deliverer, and seems utterly to have lost 
what we may call his public spirit. He cares no more for man, 
but all his thoughts are bent on the enjoyment of the most 
effeminate sort of domestic bliss. But can Asia’s mere beauty 
of form satisfy those lofty aspirations which Prometheus has 
shown that he possesses? What is to become of his love of 
truth, of moral excellence, of his hatred of oppression, of all 
those ardent longings for the regeneration and perfection of 
man? Are these to be extinguished in the enjoyment of mere 
vulgar affection for Asia? It seems so, for now he of the 
“man-loving ways” is content if he hears only—- 


The echoes of the human world, which tell 
Of the low voice of Love, almost unheard. 


As in almost everything else that Shelley wrote, he seems to 
have painted here his own ideal. This was his ideal happiness, 
though none of the most exalted. In a letter to his wife in 
1821, he writes: “My greatest content would be utterly to 
desert all human society. I would retire with you and our 
child to a solitary island in the sea, would build a boat, and 
shut upon my retreat the floodgates of the world. I would read 
no reviews, and talk with no authors.” 

Prometheus continues to play an insignificant part through- 
out the remainder of the piece. 
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We have already said as much as there is to say about Asia. 
She is scarcely a character; after reading the play there is no 
figure of her left on the imagination, she has no traits to 
describe. She is nothing but abstract indescribable beauty. 
Jupiter needs no further description than we have already 
given of him in treating of Prometheus. Neither are there any 
other characters in the play. There are Spirits No.1, 2, 3; Fawns 
ditto; Furies ditto; Echoes ditto; Spirit of the hour; various 
Spirits of the Earth; the Earth symbolized, and the Earth 
in propria persona ; there is a tremendous Gloom ; Ione, Ocean, 
Apollo, Mercury, are introduced without description, and speak 
without pourtraying themselves. If we add to these, Hercules 
who appears once, Panthea, sister to Asia and Ione, and the 
Spirit of the Moon, we have exhausted the dramatis persona. 

But perhaps we are altogether wrong in expecting characters 
from Shelley. In a letter to the friend, John Gisborne, in 1821, 
he says: “As to real flesh and blood, you know that I do not 
deal in these articles; you might as well go to a gin-shop for 
a leg of mutton, as expect anything human or earthly from me.” 
But surely the characters in a poem, which is to interest and 
please, must be such as we can lay hold of and sympathize with. 
They must have thoughts and feelings akin to our own, they 
must speak a language which finds an echo within ourselves. 
Milton has been criticized severely for introducing into Paradise 
Lost his Sin and Death; but these are definite persons in 
comparison with the abstractions of Shelley. 

On the whole we do not think that Shelley’s claims to the 
title of a great poet can rest on his creations of great characters. 
Prometheus is not his; he has almost spoiled the character in 
the third act, although he promised well in the first. Shelley 
has not added one to the noble gallery of portraits left us by 
Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare, Milton. The Satan of the latter 
poet isa far nearer approach to the Prometheus of A‘schylus, 
than is the Prometheus of Shelley. 

We will now discuss some of Shelley’s characteristic senti- 
ments, as we find them expressed in this poem. We have 
already said enough about his hatred of God. To discuss the 
subject further would afford no pleasure either to ourselves or 
to the reader. 

The thoughts which stand out most conspicuously in the 
poem are those on government. Government with Shelley is 
bad fer se, and only rendered tolerable for a time by the vices 
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of mankind. When Prometheus is unchained, when the mind 
of man held captive by ignorance is freed by knowledge, then 
all vices disappear, all government is unnecessary, and man 
revels in the enjoyment of full and unrestrained liberty. Society 
is held together by the firm bond of love; love is all-sufficient 
for the cohesion and unity of mankind. Demogorgon hurls 
Jupiter from his throne with the words— 


The tyranny of heaven none may retain, 
Or re-assume or hold succeeding thee. 


The state of man is thus described : 


The loathsome mask has fallen. The man remains, 
Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man : 

Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 

Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 

Over himself ; just, gentle, wise, but man... 
Man—oh! not men! a chain of linkéd thought 

Of love and might to be divided not. 


This may be supplemented by passages from Shelley’s prose 
writings, and we shall thus see that these thoughts are not 
mere poetical effusions, but that they show the purpose which 
Shelley had in view in writing his poems. In papers which he 
wrote in Dublin in 1812, he says: “Government is an evil; 
it is only the thoughtlessness and vices of men that make it 
a necessary evil. If man were to-day sinless, to-morrow he 
would have a right to demand that government and all its evils 
should cease. . . . When all men are good and wise, government 
will of itself decay.” As if, forsooth, the function of government 
were only to repress vice and not to foster progress. 

We know where these ideas come from. But Shelley does 
not leave us in uncertainty as to the sources whence he drew 
them. In the “Address to the Dublin People” just quoted, 
he boasted that he did not wish to conceal his principles, they 
had their origin in “the discoveries in the sciences of politics 
and morals which preceded and occasioned the revolutions 
in America and France.” Shelley’s hatred of government 
and longing for freedom was the same as that which led 
J. J. Rousseau to hit upon the happy device of a social contract 
in order that man might be obliged to obey nobody but himself. 
Shelley’s views on this and on all other points were strongly 
influenced by his father-in-law, William Godwin. This man 
has been called the founder of the English school of Philo- 
sophic Radicals, and modern English Liberalism owes much 
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to his writings. He was closely connected with Thomas Paine, 
the author of the Rights of Man, which was written to combat 
Burke’s Reflerions on the French Revolution. Godwin, too, drew 
from the French /fzlosophes of the eighteenth century, and 
embodied their principles, modified by his own thought, in his 
book on Political Justice. In this book most of Shelley's 
principles may be traced, and in a letter to Godwin he speaks 
of it and of his other writings in the loftiest strains of admiration. 
Looked upon from this point of view, Shelley’s writings must 
be considered as a means for the diffusion of the ideas which 
lay at the root of the French Revolution. It is certain that 
he himself had some such intention as this. In a letter written 
while he was composing the “ Prometheus Unbound,” he says: 
“TI shall be content by exercising my fancy to amuse myself, 
and perhaps some others, and cast what weight I can into the 
scale of that balance, which the giant of Arthegall holds.” 
Arthegall is, we presume, Spenser’s hero of justice, and there 
may perhaps be in it an allusion to Political Justice. 

Other prominent ideas in the poem are those on marriage, 
which Shelley, in common with Godwin, looked upon as a 
vicious institution. The matter, however, is somewhat un- 
savoury, and we had better pass it by, merely registering 
against it our strong condemnation. Had Mr. Swinburne these 
views in mind when he spoke of Shelley as “alone the perfect 
singing-god ; his thoughts, words, deeds, all sang together” ? 

Another constantly recurring thought is philanthropy. 
This was the point on which Shelley and his friends prided 
themselves, this was the one virtue which they preached by 
word and—I was going to say, example—we shall see. 


Elu: piddvOpwros Snuoxparixds 7’kOeds Te. 


“T am a philanthropist, a democrat, and an atheist,” wrote 
Shelley in the visitors’ album at the Chartreuse of Montanvert. 
“Among the rose-twined crosses of many who have died in 
more orthodox beliefs, rest those who at least might each of 
them have said 

Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 


Such are the words which Mr. Kegan Paul applies to three who 
were very near to Shelley and whose views he shared, Shelley’s 
wife and her parents, the Godwins. Prometheus is in Shelley’s 
eyes the highest type of moral excellence, because he resists 
tyranny and loves mankind. Yes, this is the virtue preached 
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by the prime movers of the French Revolution, fraternity, 
brotherly love of one’s ,fellow-men. Let us love each other 
since there is no God to love us. And a beautiful virtue it is. 
Charity covereth a multitude of sins, and if these men really 
loved their fellows, if they strove to make all around them 
happy, and to lighten the general burdens of mankind, then 
we will forgive them much. But we must confess to some 
misgivings on the point. The mass of mankind are not lovable 
in themselves. Rather the opposite. We will go further and 
venture to assert that the best of us is in himself a very un- 
lovely object. Any one who knows himself, his own selfish- 
ness, his littleness, his many meannesses, will not venture to 
say that he is a worthy object of love. All of us have frequently 
to make large demands on the indulgence of our friends. Some 
motive, then, outside man is required to make the true philan- 
. thropist. Is that motive to be self, ambition, love of applause ? 
Out upon the selfish thought. It must then be something 
better than man, higher than man, it must be God for whose 
sake man is loved. This is our firm belief, a belief which is 
borne out by history, for true philanthropy is a notion known 
only to the worshippers of a common, universal God. We 
propose, then, briefly to examine Shelley's claim to be a philan- 
thropist. Not that we wish to rob the world of one of its 
ornaments; not that we envy him the title; no, Heaven 
knows, good men who love their fellows are too few, that we 
should wish to take even one from the number. But we are 
convinced that incalculable harm is being done by daily holding 
up for public admiration men, whose due is rather contempt 
and oblivion. Let then truth be said. Let us not make of 
a Garibaldi a saint and a hero because he was the enemy of 
the Pope; let us not be determined that Luther must be a 
great and good man without weighing the evidence to the 
contrary. 

Shelleys’s chief claim to the title of philanthropist lies in 
his eager desire for the reformation of the world. In this desire 
he seems to have been sincere. But what was the reformation 
which he desired, and how did he strive to bring it about ? 
We have seen something of his ideal in the foregoing pages. 
His ideal man would acknowledge no God, brook no superior, 
no restraining law, civil or moral, would be wise, just, and 
licentious. In his world mankind would constitute one large 
brotherhood, there would be no wars, no murder, no envy, no 
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jealousy, and no morality. A very little knowledge of history 
or of himself would have told him that such a state of things 
was impossible, a little sound reflection would have shown him 
that his theory was made up of inconsistent elements, and could 
not possibly hold together. There have always been would-be 
atheists in the world who would have liked to form a society 
on their own model, but they have not been men famous for 
wisdom, the universal verdict of mankind has ever declared: 
“The fool hath said there is no God.” 

The experience of Shelley’s own life would have taught him 
the same truth, had he read the meaning of things aright. 
There was no mistake made in the French Revolution. Its 
beginnings were not good, which were afterwards corrupted by 
the admixture of evil. Its agents went about it precisely in 
the way that men must go about work which has its origin in 
such principles; from beginning to end it held together with 
the consistency of a well-constructed drama. The catastrophe 
should have made him at least suspect its first principles. 

Again, the family life of those nearest to him might have 
shown him the value of the principles on which, as far as circum- 
stances allowed, it was based. William Godwin and his wife, 
the mother of Mrs. Shelley, lived in separate houses for the 
most part, seldom met before dinner-time each day, and rarely 
went into company together. Godwin’s son ran away from 
home, his daughter Fanny committed suicide, his other daughter 
Mary eloped with a married man, accompanied by Godwin’s 
daughter-in-law, Miss Clairmont, who could not be induced to 
return home. Shelley’s first wife, as we have seen, committed 
suicide, after, if not in consequence of, his abandoning her. 
Here are tragedies which rival those of Pelops’ line. The facts 
speak for themselves. Affectionate letters and sayings may 
be brought forward, but such a family could not have been 
happy. 

So much for Shelley’s theories for the improvement of man. 
How did he try to propagate them? Chiefly by his writings. 
When a youth of nineteen he wrote a tract on the Necessity 
of Atheism, and sent a copy to the heads of colleges in Oxford 
in order to convert them. Afterwards, before he was twenty, 
he went to Dublin to promote the Repeal of the Union and 
Catholic Emancipation, as preparatory to all emancipation. 
He printed tracts and distributed them to passers by from 
the balcony of his lodging. He exhorted the Irish to reform 
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themselves by becoming wise and virtuous. Within two months 
he left for England, whether or not in consequence of an 
intimation from the authorities is disputed. When he settled 
at Marlow in 1816, “he exerted himself,” says Mr. Rossetti, 
“incessantly in alleviating the distress, whether bodily or 
pecuniary, of the lacemakers and other suffering poor in his 
vicinity.” He caught an attack of ophthalmia while attending 
some of the poor. This is the most satisfactory evidence that 
we have yet come across. He also assisted his father-in-law, 
Godwin, in his distresses. The latter used to threaten to stab 
himself unless Shelley accepted his bills. During the last years 
of his life he lived in Italy, and his philanthropic nature can 
best be seen in his letters. A real lover of mankind will be 
a man of wide sympathies, if he be compelled to notice the 
faults and vices of men he will speak of them with forbearance 
and pity. Homo sum, he will say, humani nihil a me alienum 
puto. We ask the reader to bear with us while we make a 
few extracts from Shelley’s letters. They are from letters 
written to his wife or to intimate friends. 
He writes from Milan, April, 1818: 


The people here, though inoffensive enough, seem both in body and 
soul a miserable race. The men are hardly men; they look like a tribe 
of stupid and shrivelled slaves, and I do not think that I have seen a 
gleam of intelligence in the countenance of man since I passed the 
Alps. 

Venice, October, 1818: 


A horde of German soldiers, as vicious and more disgusting than 
the Venetians themselves, insult these miserable people. I had no 
conception of the excess to which avarice, cowardice, superstition, 
ignorance, passionless lust, and all the inexpressible brutalities which 
degrade human nature, could be carried, until I had passed a few days 
at Venice. 


Ravenna, August, 1821: 
Imagine my despair of good, imagine how it is possible that one of 


so weak and sensitive a nature as mine can run further the gauntlet 
through this hellish society of men. 


Rome, April, 1819: 


The Romans please me much, especially the women, who, though 
totally devoid of every kind of information, or culture of the imagina- 
tion, or affections, or understanding—and in this respect a kind of 
gentle savages—yet contrive to be interesting. 
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Perhaps some strong-minded Briton may be inclined to 
think well of Shelley for speaking in such terms of foreigners. 
Listen to what he says of Englishmen. 

Rome, April, 1819: 

We see no English society here ; it is not probable that we could if 
we desired it, and I am certain that we should find it insupportable. 
The manners of the rich English are wholly insupportable, and they 
assume pretensions which they would not venture upon in their own 
country. . . I am regarded by all who know or hear of me—except, I 
think, on the whole five individuals—as a rare prodigy of crime and 
pollution, whose look even might infect. This is a large computation, 
and I don’t think I could mention more than three. Such is the spirit 
of the English abroad as well as at home. 


We have already quoted a portion of the letter in which he 
expresses his desire to “desert all human society.” He con- 
tinues : 

If I dared trust my imagination, it would tell me that there are one 
or two chosen companions beside yourself [his wife] whom I should 
desire. But to this I would not listen—where two or three are gathered 
together, the devil is among them. And good, far more than evil 
impulses, love far more than hatred, has been to me, except as you 
have been its object, the source of all sorts of mischief. 


Poor misguided man! He does not seem even to have 
su$pected that his life was a revolt from the natural law, and 
that for such Nemesis is no false goddess, but a most dread 
reality. She pursues her victim till his miserable state becomes 
a terrible vindication of the great moral law. 

But enough. We have not exhausted our extracts, but these 
will be sufficient to show Shelley’s character in its true light. 
His philanthropy dwindles down into the kind-heartedness of 
the everyday Englishman towards his relations and friends, 
with an occasional burst of generosity towards the poor in 
keeping with his impulsive nature. 

Side by side with this picture of the self-styled philanthro- 
pist, we beg the reader to place that of Blessed Peter Claver, of 
St. Philip Neri, of St. Vincent of Paul, or even of an ordinary 
hard-working Catholic priest. We will leave the comparison of 
the two pictures to the reader’s reflection, merely inviting him 
to consider whether it shows more love for mankind to write 
pamphlets and make the poor discontented with their lot ; or to 
lighten their hardships, instruct them, and, by imbuing them 
with principles which raise them above their lot, make them 
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contented and happy. He who does the former seems to us 
far worse than the quack who sells noxious poisons for medicine. 
We are now reaping the fruit of the labours of men like Shelley, 
though of more ability, in the social disturbances which are 
among the worst features of our time. If there is no God, if 
there is no world beyond the grave, how is it to be expected 
that the poor will rest satisfied with the scanty share of the 
goods of life which falls to them, the greater number? Nothing 
but brute force will keep them down, as nothing but brute force 
kept down the slaves of the old Romans. 

There are several other ideas of Shelley which might be 
touched on, such as his Fatalism, and doubts about the immor- 
tality of the soul ; but we fear the patience of our readers will 
be already exhausted, and we hasten on to consider the language 
of the poem. 

Language is in poetry what colour is in painting. As colour 
is subordinate to conception, figure, expression, truth ; so lan- 
guage is subordinate to the story, character, and sentiments: 
We may have fine-sounding language, but if the sense do not 
correspond the effect is ludicrous. 


’Tis sweet to roam when the morning’s light 
Resounds across the deep, 

And the crystal song of the woodbine bright 
Hushes the rocks to sleep; 

And the blood-red moon in the blaze of noon 
Is bathed in a crumbling dew, 

And the wolf rings out with a glittering shout 
To-whit, to-whit, to-whoo. 


Why is not this good poetry? The rhythm is good, the 
sounds are melodious. It wants the chief essential quality of 
poetry—it has no meaning. If language is not representative, 
if it does not convey to the mind distinct and consistent ideas, 
it belies its nature, it is useless. This fact seems to have been 
undervalued by Shelley, and it has not its due weight in the 
decisions of many of his critics. Of language Shelley writes: 


Language is a perpetual Orphic song 
Which rules with dzedal harmony the throng 
Of thoughts and forms which else senseless and shapeless were. 


Here he seems to reverse the true nature of things. He 
regards language as domineering over thought, and giving it 
sense and shape; whereas thought is first, and finds expression 


only in language. Language is merely the instrument of 
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thought. He seems to prize sound in words too highly for 
itself. Asia says to Panthea: 
Like one in slumber bound 


Borne to the ocean, I float down, around, 
Into a sea profound of ever spreading sound. 


Again Panthea says, after listening to the amcebzan strains 
of the Earth and Moon : 


I rise—as from a bath of sparkling water, 
A bath of azure light among dark rocks— 
Out of the stream of sound. 


As we might be led to expect from these extracts, the sense 
is sometimes sacrificed to the sound in Shelley’s poetry, as, for 
example, in this description of the grotesque appearance of the 
Earth and Moon just alluded to. 


And from the other opening in the wood 
Rushes, with loud and whirlwind harmony, 

A sphere which is as many thousand spheres, 
Solid as crystal, yet through all its mass 

Flow, as through empty space, music and light : 
Ten thousand orbs involving and involved, 
Purple and azure, white and green and golden, 
Sphere within sphere ; and every space between 
Peopled with unimaginable shapes, 

Such as ghosts dream dwell in the lampless deep, 
Yet each intertranspicuous. And they whirl 
Over each other with a thousand motions. 


Here there are several contradictions and not a few obscuri- 
ties. There is a sphere which yet is many thousand spheres ; 
these are within each other, involving and involved ; through all 
its mass flows light, yet the ten thousand orbs dwell in the 
lampless deep ; in the next lines they roll on with self-destroying 
swiftness, yet “ intensely, slowly, solemnly.” We suppose, though 
we are by no means certain, that the subject of “dwell” is “ten 
thousand orbs ;” both Mrs. Shelley’s and Mr. Rossetti’s edition 
has a semicolon between them. Then what is the meaning of 
the following passage ? 


The painted veil—by those who were called life— 
Which mimicked, as with colours idly spread, 
All men believed and hoped, is torn aside. 


Again, what philosopher ever wrote nonsense to be com- 
pared to this ?— 
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And lovely apparitions, dim at first, 

Then radiant,—as the mind arising bright 

From the embrace of beauty (whence the forms 
Of which these are the phantoms), casts on them 
The gathered rays which are reality,— 

Shall visit us. 

We defy the most skilled in finding a meaning in German 
metaphysics to explain this. It is true, however, that Shelley 
did not always write thus. Sometimes, as in the opening speech 
of Prometheus, he has combined language of rare harmony and 
strength with great clearness of thought. The same qualities 
are seen in the choruses sung by the Spirits in the forest while 
Asia and Panthea pass into it. 


The path through which that lovely twain, &c. 


And again in the two odes already quoted which close the 
second act. 

To sum up the results of our study of the “Prometheus 
Unbound.” They may perhaps be best expressed in Shelley’s 
own words: “It was never intended for more than five or six 
persons.” There is a kind of mind which takes great pleasure 
in such dreamy, exaggerated, unreal stuff, but happily it is not 
a common type of mind, nor is it the most healthy. Men ofa 
healthy frame of mind take delight in poets of a different order. 
“In that dear green earth, and the men who have lived or still 
live on it, in their human hopes and fears, in their faiths and 
aspirations, lies the truest field for the highest imagination to 
work in. That is, and ever will be, the haunt and main region 
for the songs of the greatest poets. The real is the true world 
for a great poet, but it was not Shelley’s world.” Thus writes 
Mr. J. C. Shairp in his Aspects of Poetry, and we cannot do 
better than end with another quotation from his admirable 
chapter on “Shelley as a Lyric Poet.” “If the long poems 
were to be broken up and thrown into a heap, and the lyric 
portions riddled out of them and preserved, the world would 
lose nothing, and would get rid of not a little superfluity.” 

T. SLATER. 
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WE left Paris on the evening of July 31, the Feast of St. Ignatius, 
a day of good omen for our journey, and the next morning 
at eight reached Strasburg, through which no Frenchman can pass 
without feeling sad at heart. The weather was wet and dismal. 
In spite of the speed at which the train was hurrying us along, 
we were able to admire the fresh green meadows of the Duchy 
of Baden, the sombre beauty of the Black Forest, the fertility 
and richness of Wurtemberg, especially the picturesque valley 
of Stuttgard, and the plateau of the Suabian Alps, whose waters 
are divided between the Red and the Black Sea. We passed 
rapidly by Ulm with its formidable citadel: there at least the 
humiliation of having been reminded of nothing but defeats 
since we left Avricourt, was changed for the pleasant recol- 
lections of 1805. Augsburg, whose cathedral and towers we 
saw in the distance, recalled, in its turn, the too famous diet 
and the revolt of Luther; but at the same time I thought of 
Canisius and our valiant champions of early days. 

At half-past seven p.m. we arrived at Munich after having 
been for twenty-four hours without stopping in the train. 
Bavaria appeared to us very barren, its turfy plains reminding 
us a little of Picardy. 

We had only one day to stay at Munich. Very early in 
the morning, before my tired companions were awake, I went 
out in search of a Catholic church. I had wandered but a very 
little way when I caught sight of a chapel attached to a large 
building dedicated to St. Michael. It was the chapel of our 
old College in Munich, a magnificent church, something like 
that of the Roman College, but smaller. A venerable priest, 
whom I meet in the sacristy, smiled kindly on reading my letter 
of obedience: Jesuita! ... Da vestem talarem, said he to the 
sacristan, who came forward eagerly and conducted me to the 
altar of St. Ignatius, still decorated with the flowers of the feast. 
They took them away as soon as I had finished. Munich 
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seemed as if it wished to remind us of Athens; all the newer 
monuments are but copies from the great Athenian city: such 
as the Propylza, the Glyptotheca, where one finds the beautiful 
marbles of A©gina, among others the combat around the body of 
Achilles, and that of Hercules and Telamon against Laomedon ; 
the ancient Pinacotheca, a rich collection of the most celebrated 
schools of painting. But these monuments are, unfortunately, 
erected on a neglected bit of land at one corner of the town; 
King Otho forgot to add the Acropolis as a pedestal for his 
Propylea, and the sun of Athens to gild and animate his 
marbles. I would rather have old Munich, with its German 
houses, its fountains of perhaps doubtful taste, from the 
profusion of little statues and modern carving, but beautiful 
as tokens of faith and patriotism. Maria-Platz has never lost 
its stamp of Catholicity; there, each house has its image of 
our Lady, a mark of piety which one finds also in all the old 
parts of the town. The Residence or Royal Palace is a pile 
of buildings rather badly grouped, but enriched in the interior 
with a fine collection of crystal and rare and valuable porcelain. 

In going through the great rooms of the palace I noticed 
especially the three “Halls of Battle” where we were pleased 
to find the glories of Charlemagne in his struggle with Witikind 
represented in the most striking manner. We took it into 
our heads to breakfast at the “Brasserie” or Brew house. 
Picture to yourself three or four low rooms, full of smoke, 
crowded with people, for the most part young men; a barrel of 
beer blocking up the passage; each person making himself at 
home, smoking his huge pipe as long as he likes. Nobody 
speaking much, but everyone drinking a great deal, and smoking 
still more. 

At eight oclock we left Munich, saluting as we passed the 
“ Bavaria,” a gigantic statue of bronze standing in the Champ 
de Mars; at midnight we arrived at Linz. Being now in 
Austria we had once more to submit our luggage to be examined, 
and exchange our money, that disagreeable necessity for the 
traveller, who finds it most annoying to be obliged constantly 
to convert his napoleons into marks, florins or thalers; not to 
mention kreutzers and pfennings. An omnibus, fortunately 
over due, conveyed us and all our belongings to the boat on 
the Danube a long way from the station. The driver was not 
very amiable about taking us, but we only thought of making 
ourselves as comfortable as possible for the rest of the night, 
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and did not heed his ill-humour. At half-past five I went to 
say Mass in the church of Notre Dame, it being the nearest to 
the river ; the College of our Fathers is at the other end of the 
town, and I had not time to go so far. There again, at Notre 
Dame I had the happiness to offer the Holy Sacrifice at the 
altar of St. Ignatius, which was still decorated. After Mass, 
the sacristan, delighted to see a Jesuit, offered me two florins 
to pray for his intentions; I refused to take the money, and 
begged he would accept a little present from me, a proposal 
to which he did not at all object. It was now the 3rd of 
August. 

At half-past seven we embarked on the Prince Rudolph 
for Vienna. This was our first sight of the great river! Even 
at Linz the Danube is already very imposing, by the abundance 
of its waters and the rapidity of its course. Linz itself is a lovely 
spot, and the scenery the whole way to Vienna is a perfect 
panorama, every bend of the river reveals fresh objects of 
interest ; here a ruined castle perched as if by enchantment 
on a rocky peak or ledge; there an old abbey, clinging to the 
mountain side or nestling as if for shelter in the heart of the 
valley, adds a peculiar charm and interest to the natural beauty 
of the country, and carries the mind back to the days when 
these now crumbling and deserted ruins were in all their 
splendour. But I cannot stop to describe. This day was 
quite a rest, and we congratulated ourselves on having thus 
exchanged the railway for the steamboat for the most pictu- 
resque part of the Danube. At about four o'clock we could 
distinguish in the distance the spires of St. Stephen, the 
dome of St. Charles, and the palace. We were approaching 
the capital of Austria. Our itinerary allowed us three days 
in Vienna. Great was my delight to find myself once more in 
a house of the Society. The Fathers welcomed me with an 
affection and eager kindness that I would fain repay. It is so 
nice for a stranger to find himself cordially received. The 
Fathers occupy only a little corner of the former College, now 
transformed into the great University of Vienna. It was the 
Emperor himself who gave them this modest residence, together 
with the charge of the church, once the chapel of the College. 
As long as the Emperor lives they will remain. But when he 
is gone, Austria will probably be upset as much as France; 
the Revolution will not spare religious any more in Vienna than 
in Paris. Everything rests on the venerable head of Francis 
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Joseph, whom all, and especially good people, admire and 
esteem. Beyond the frontiers we Frenchmen are looked upon 
as fools, and we deserve it more or less; they do not understand 
either the impious persecution of those in power, or the revolu- 
tionary audacity of our press, but if France is in ebullition, 
Austria already begins to feel the suppressed rumblings of the 
volcano, and Germany, in spite of her fair speeches still has 
her Kulturkampf, to grind down the Catholics at will. There 
is an iron hand beneath the glove of velvet. 

I regretted not to be able to study Vienna more to 
advantage in point of religion and morals; but during the 
summer season, here as elsewhere, most of the people are away 
in the country; and business is slack. As far as I could judge, 
the Viennese appear to be profoundly Christian, always ready 
to go to church, but they are of too placid a nature to be 
enthusiastic about their faith; their Catholic life has not 
sufficient earnestness, and their defence of religion and virtue 
is wanting in union and energy. One feels in going about 
among the people, that they are of a very good and simple 
disposition, but too soft and easy-going. 

Vienna is so near home, and so well known, that it is 
unnecessary to describe St. Stephen’s, the beautiful church built 
in accomplishment of a vow, as a thanksgiving for the Emperor's 
recovery, the Museum, or the Lichtenstein Gallery, a celebrated 
collection of paintings of the great masters ; there at least the 
Viennese can take their wives and daughters without having to 
warn them, as we are obliged to do, to cast down their eyes. 
Like all towns at the present day, Vienna is spreading out in 
rows of houses, comfortable hotels, and boulevards and palaces. 
Old Vienna still gathers around its venerable Cathedral, and 
keeps its fountains and monumental columns surmounted with 
statues of our Lady or some saint, and St. John Nepomucene 
may still be found at the entrance of every bridge. The 
imperial palace is, according to the expression of a German 
author, a clumsy group of buildings without grandeur, without 
unity. We saw the mounting of the guard in the courtyard of 
the palace, by a Hungarian regiment ; fine men, with a good 
bearing, and wonderfully agile in their movements. One cannot 
pass through Vienna without seeing the Prater and the Schcen- 
brun, which the Viennese compare to our Bois de Boulogne 
and our Versailles. But there is always a characteristic pecu- 
liarity about the works of each nation. Thus in the Bois de 
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Boulogne art seems to have studied how to make the most of 
the views, the cascades, the lakes and the streams, to round off 
all angles, and give a picturesque bend to the paths, whereas 
inthe Prater the walks are quite straight, and shaded by beau- 
tiful trees like our boulevards ; it is nature with very little art 
about it. Perhaps the riders and fine carriages find it easier to 
move about and show off their horses, but the Prater, when the 
fashionable world has deserted it, is a very dull, stiff-looking 
place. Versailles is the residence of a great King ; Schcenbrunn 
is only a royal villa; its yellow walls and green windows are 
too glaring to suit our taste. From the g/oriette, a little pavilion 
erected in the highest part of the park, one can see, beyond the 
castle itself, the whole town of Vienna as in a magnificent 
panorama. 


FROM VIENNA TO PESTH. 


On Sunday, the 6th of August, after hearing the half-past 
five o'clock Mass at the Church of the Jesuits, we took the train 
for Buda-Pesth. As the course of the Danube is very unin- 
teresting as far as Gran, this was a saving of time and money. 
We soon came in sight of Presburg, where the Kings of Hungary 
used once to be crowned. The plains of Hungary are extremely 
monotonous, and do not appear to be very fertile. During the 
whole journey we did not notice any persons working in the 
fields ; only a few shepherds watching their flocks. Bands of 
peasants in Sunday attire were to be seen wending their way 
towards the churches. At the junction of the Gran with the 
Danube the whole aspect of the country changes. The town of 
Gran, situated on the bank of the great river and backed by 
lofty mountains, is a glorious sight. Its Cathedral, in the Greek 
style, looks like a superb monument standing out admirably 
against the clear blue sky. The railway follows the course of 
the Danube as far as Pesth ; nothing could be more lovely than 
this part ; on the right the river and the mountains, on the left 
gardens well stocked with fruit. 

It was two o’clock when we arrived at Pesth. All the time 
we were exploring this Hungarian city we looked out for a 
Catholic Church where we could receive at least the Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament. After a long hunt we discovered 
the little Church of St. Michael, the bell of which was ringing 
as if for solemn service. It was indeed Benediction, but the 
shortest and simplest possible. A priest, accompanied by the 
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sacristan, opened the tabernacle so as to allow the ciborium to 
be seen ; recited in German the Litany of the Blessed Virgin, 
and gave the blessing. That was all; not any singing. 

Pesth is a town built in straight lines, like Vienna, but with 
no special peculiarities of its own. Buda, on the contrary, is 
perched on the crest of a high hill on the opposite side of the 
Danube. It still has its quaint old houses ; but without the royal 
castle, of very modest dimensions, and painted green and 
yellow like Schoenbrunn, Buda would be only a suburb. These 
two towns, connected by a gigantic suspension-bridge, form an 
exceedingly picturesque whole. Pesth gains by being seen from 
Buda, and vice versa. They told us that it was a national 
festival, and that there would probably be a great many 
Hungarians in Buda, so we hastened to cross the river, hoping 
to see the Magyars. They had shamefully deceived us; we found 
a crowd of common people and some childrens’ toys. We were 
not to leave until ten o'clock in the evening. After a very bad 
dinner at the French restaurant, we got into one of the snouches 
which run continually between Pesth and Margaret’s Isle, the 
Prater of Pesth. This island is transformed into a superb park, 
with rich casinos and very fair monuments. All the society of 
Pesth comes there to dine, and to breathe the cool evening air. 
A military band and the Tziganes play alternately at two points 
of the island, and the lovers of music either divide or go 
from one to the other. We listened with admiration to the 
Tziganes; and as we returned on the boat to Pesth, the 
Hungarian military music made up for whatever we had missed 
on the island. 


FROM PESTH TO RUSTCHUK. 


A long and tedious drive, which lasted all night, brought us 
to Baziasch. Here the Roumanian and Servian costumes on 
every side told us that we were entering a new province. At 
this point the Danube begins its great struggle with the moun- 
tains and rocks which dispute its passage. So we all stood, opera- 
glass in hand, on the deck of the Mavrimzlian, not to lose 
anything of this magnificent sight. At not quite three-quarters of 
an hour’s distance from Baziasch, a formidable rock, the Parrot, 
rises out of the water to a height of about twenty feet. This 
is, as it were, the advanced sentinel of the enemy. Soon we 
entered the defiles of Cazan; for a distance of nearly thirty 
miles, the Carpathians on the left and the Balkans on the right 
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seem leagued together to stop the course of the river, but 
surging through with irresistible force, the mighty stream makes 
a way for itself in spite of all obstacles. 

Again retarded in its course, and shut in so as 
apparently to form a lake, it seems to gather together 
all its waters, and then pour them out defiantly into the 
narrow channel, bristling with rocks, through which it must 
pass if it is ever to reach its goal—the sea. Terrible is the 
conflict between the angry river and those rigid masses of stone 
which so calmly resist every shock. But though they remain 
standing firm and immovable the impetuous water is not to be 
held captive, and leaping, tumbling, foaming, struggling, it 
passes through the “Iron Gates,” as this dark and rugged defile 
is called. I have never seen anything more grand ; decidedly 
the Danube is the King of European rivers, far surpassing the 
Rhone and the Rhine. The mountains which thus close in these 
waters dip sharply in the river, and rise straight up to a tremen- 
dous height. No human being is to be seen on their steep 
declivities ; families of eagles hover about high up, the kings of 
these savage wildernesses. For some distance the Danube flows 
on triumphantly, and spreads itself out over the broad plain ; 
but at Orsova the channel grows narrower, and numercus rocks 
crop up almost to the surface of the water, not only disturbing 
and delaying the river, but also making it dangerous for large 
vessels. This forms the second “Iron Gates.” To avoid them 
we were put on board the Casaz, which drew less water than the 
Maximilian. Leaving Austria behind us, we ran on between 
the fertile plains of Wallachia and Bulgaria. Immense herds 
of oxen and sheep grazed upon both banks; hundreds of 
horses came to refresh themselves in the cool waters of the 
river. It was during this picturesque stage of our journey, 
where passengers join in admiring the enchanting beauties 
of the surrounding landscape, that we made acquaintance 
with Mgr. Germain Stranicro, a young Neapolitan priest, 
attached to the Nunciature of Vienna. He was going to 
Constantinople to take sea-baths, and asked if he might join 
our party for the rest of the way. Being remarkably clever, 
and a most charming companion, he not only amused us all by 
his witty good-humour, but rendered us real service by his 
knowledge of German and Italian. 

Turn Severin, on the Roumanian shore, was to be our 
halting-place for the night; for the boats on the Danube run 
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only during the day-time. Mgr. Straniero went in search of a 
Catholic Church for the morrow’s Mass, and soon returned 
bringing with him the Rev. F. Martucci, Passionist, who alone 
for fourteen years has kept up the Catholic mission of Turn 
Severin. The account he gave us of it was heart-rending. Out of 
four hundred Catholics, only about forty fulfil their Easter duties. 
The Catholics are no better than the Protestants and the 
Greeks. Several each year become Protestants to profit by the 
law of divorce. His only hope was in the children; he has 
one hundred and forty-eight in his school, for he is both teacher 
and priest. But just when they are beginning to be formed, 
the children escape from his influence, and are led away by the 
bad example of their parents. Immorality is universal; the 
indifference about religion distressing. The next morning we 
went to say Mass in his church, which is little more than a 
room, poor but well kept; the school, contiguous to the chapel, 
is larger and more airy. Not far off are two Greek schismatical 
churches, which rule the whole town. It is the religion of the 
State. Roumania also supports its popes and their schools. 
Fortunately it has the good sense and the justice not to perse- 
cute the Catholics. 

Tuesday, August 8.—At eight o'clock the Orzent weighed 
anchor; we were going to cross the battle-field of the last war 
of the Russians against the Turks—that fatal strife from which 
Turkey will with difficulty recover. The fortress of Widdin, 
which we saw in passing, is now a mere ruin. Rustchuk, where we 
arrived the next day, was a celebrated stronghold. But to tell 
the truth, it does not appear very formidable; its ramparts, 
which made it a fortified camp, are but rudely constructed 
earthworks, incapable of offering much resistance. But the 
siege of Rustchuk, which lasted nine months, and was terminated 
by a peace, was of rather a wild description. The Russians 
were posted on the left bank of the Danube. Morning and 
evening they made it a duty to let off thirty bombs, which the 
Turks as faithfully returned. The Turks had scarcely a handful 
of wheat, which they crushed between stones for food; badly clad, 
almost barefoot, they were reduced to extreme want, but they 
never complained. One day the Russians had taken possession 
of a little island in the Danube, whence they meant to surprise 
Rustchuk ; but the Turks, always terrible in hand-to-hand 
combat, fell upon the Russians and drove them back across the 
river. 
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As soon as we disembarked, I went in quest of the church, 
to say Mass there. A poor little place it is, hidden at the end 
of a winding street ; the bell swinging from the branches of an 
acacia, the Turks not allowing a belfry to be raised in presence 
of their minarets. Another Passionist, Father Hippolite 
Auguste, has charge of this mission. Like Father Martucci, 
he is under the Vicar-Apostolic, likewise a Passionist, who 
resides at Bucharest. He teaches the boys’-school himself. 
Seven Passionist nuns, whose mother-house is in England, 
instruct the little girls. Excepting Jews, children of all creeds 
are admitted. I was happy to learn that France, by the “ Work 
of the Schools of the East,” sends every year a certain assist- 
ance to these abandoned missions. During this time others of 
our party were exploring Rustchuk, its Oriental and Turkish 
appearance exciting their curiosity. 

At ten o’clock we all met at the station to take the train to 
Varna, where we were to embark in the evening for Con- 
stantinople. 


CONSTANTINOPLE.—THE BOSPHORUS. 


Thursday, August 10.—At six o'clock in the morning we 
were on the deck. The rising sun was gilding the sea with its 
first beams, but this was not the sun we are accustomed to; it is 
not only heat and light, it is life. It is the sun which gives to 
the east that incomparable beauty, that indefinable charm whiclr 
pervades one’s whole being ; it gilds the rocks and animates the 
deserts. Wherever it finds a spring, it brings to life wonders, and 
earth never tires of yielding her fairest flowers, her sweetest 
fruits and unfading evergreens, and palms which seem to 
offer their golden fruit to heaven and spread their leaves like 
a regal crown. The Black Sea, in spite of its name, reflected 
the azure sky in its pure waters. We were in the fore part of 
the vessel, scanning through our opera glasses the coasts of the 
Bosphorus, which appeared on the horizon. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than the Bosphorus, an immense river bounded 
by Europe and Asia. Through a maze of windings which seem 
planned so as to show off to advantage the splendours of both 
banks it meanders between hills sometimes surmounted by fort- 
resses and batteries of cannon, sometimes covered with country 
houses and palaces. On the right are the fortress of Mahomet 
the Second, Roumeli Issar, and the delicious Gulfs of Buyukdere 
and Therapia, the favourite residence of the rich Greek and 
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Armenian Ambassadors and merchants ; on the left the picture- 
esque towers of Anatoli Issar and the palace of Berheybey. 
But behold! now appeared Stamboul, a promontory jutting out 
like a headland between the Sea of Marmora and the Golden 
Horn, Stamboul with the imposing dome of St. Sophia with its 
minarets and mosques ; then Scutari, on the Asiatic coast; Pera 
and Galata on the European side; all glittering like gold in the 
glorious sunlight. A forest of masts fills the Golden Horn; 
steamboats, barges, and skiffs go to and fro between Europe 
and Asia. It is, says Mgr. Mislin, the most magnificent sight 
in the world. 

We had not yet cast anchor in front of the custom-house 
of Top-Hané, when a host of little boats surrounded us. Guides 
—Greeks, Armenians, Italians—literally assaulted the ship, 
pulled you, flung themselves on your luggage, jostled you upon 
the deck, followed you even into the cabin, vociferously demand- 
ing employment. Fortunately for us, the Rev. Father de Damas, 
foreseeing our embarrassment, had had the kindness to come 
and seek us on board, and had brought with him the master 
of the Hotel du Luxembourg, where we were to lodge. A boat 
was engaged ; each one extricated himself as best he could from 
the tumult, defending his packages against those vampires of 
Greeks and Turks. Our captain looked after the larger 
luggage. Being an old hand at the trade, when the Turkish 
custom-house officers came to visit the trunks he gave them a 
modest Bakchich, which is the infallible passport. The Bakchich 
is the golden key of the East, and the never-ending refrain with 
which little and great worry one without mercy. 

We were at Constantinople! But how suddenly the en- 
chantment of the Bosphorus fades away. Constantinople is as 
ugly within as it appears picturesque and beautiful from without. 
We crossed the quarter of Galata to reach Pera; and such roads 
as we had to traverse, dirty, crooked, full of holes, without 
pavement, crowded with haamals or porters who jostle you; 
men carrying leather bottles full of water, who splash you all 
over if you don’t take care; donkeys laden with boards, or bars 
of iron, which they drag along the ground like a harrow, for 
here trucks and carts are unknown. But what strikes one the 
most, is the number of dogs lying or running about the roads, 
and the groups of dirty, ragged Turks stretched in the 
shade on the footpath, smoking narghili, devouring water-melons, 
or playing at draughts and dominoes, when they are not sleeping, 
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regardless of passers-by. The dogs never attempt to move 
out of the way, and often they are all bleeding or wounded by 
the wheels which have passed over their bodies; dumb and 
inoffensive during the daytime, at night they make such an 
uproar that one must be accustomed to their manners to be 
able to sleep. 

At last we arrived at the Hotel du Luxembourg, Rue de Pera. 
M. Flamand, an honest and respectable Frenchman, whom we 
have every reason to praise, installed us in our rooms, which 
had been engaged beforehand, and gave us our breakfast. 
Docile to the instructions of M. Victor Guérin, who had recom- 
mended us to select, on arriving in each town, an elevated spot 
whence we could obtain a good general view of it, we set out 
for the tower of Galata, under the direction of our dragoman, a 
man answering to the name of Paul. An Italian by birth and 
a Catholic in religion, Paul speaks all the languages most in use, 
and knows the roads perfectly ; he is, moreover, an honest man ; 
one does not expect more. A dragoman is simply a guide 
to point out the way; it is for the traveller to know 
what he wishes to study. So we descended the long street 
of Pera. Starting from the harbour of the Golden Horn, it 
runs up the mountain of Pera, over its summit, and down the 
other side by Taxim towards the Bosphorus. This is the great 
artery of Constantinople, and being the best kept and containing 
the nicest houses, is one of the most frequented streets in the 
town. But what an indescribable ant-hill of men of every race 
and nation and colour—Greecks, Maltese, Circassians, Persians, 
Albanians, Indians, Arabs, and Turks. It is the meeting- 
place of the East and West, the focus of all corruption, of wealth 
and indigence. I have never seen misery more hideous than 
in these roads and on these bridges, where the disabled and 
blind crouch half-naked under the feet of passers-by, imploring 
a bakchich. 

THE TOWER OF GALATA AND THE THREE CITIES. 

The Tower of Galata, built half-way up the hill of that 
name, was, as we know, one of the first posts occupied by the 
Latins when they took Constantinople. It was connected with 
a whole belt of fortifications made by the Genoese ; since then 
it has been used as a watch-tower for fires. Going upstairs we 


noticed a lot of little sticks about a yard long, and finished off 
with an iron lance-head. These are to stimulate the zeal of 
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the firemen. From the top of this tower, which is very high, 
one can take in at a glance the whole extent of Constantinople, 
or rather, the three towns which together form that incomparable 
capital of the Sultans. First of all, on the west, almost at 
your feet, and separated only by the Golden Horn, is Stamboul, 
the ancient Byzantium of the Greeks, the new Rome of the 
Emperors, the bulwark of Islam. Stamboul has the form of an 
immense triangle. Its base, fortified by the castle of the Seven 
Towers and a triple line of ramparts, offered on the side of the 
mainland a formidable barrier, which, however, was not sufficient 
to check Mahomet the Second, the Conqueror. An inclosure 
of walls protected the two other sides of the triangle, although 
they had a natural defence in the Propontis on the right, and 
an arm of the Golden Horn on the left. The point sinks into 
the waters of the Bosphorus: it is what one sees first. It is 
there, at the point of Stamboul, that the famous palace of the 
Emperors, and later on the seraglio of the Sultans, stood. Of 
this seraglio, destroyed by fire, there remain only a few ruins, 
closed to the traveller. St. Sophia adjoined the seraglio; the 
celebrated hippodrome completed the spot where the fate of 
the Eastern Empire was so often decided. Stamboul is the 
centre and the home of Islamism. It is here the Mahometans 
have, so to say, concentrated their forces, their riches, and their 
glory. No Christian lives in Stambou]l. The gates are closed 
at night, and it is not safe for Europeans to venture in its streets. 

Stamboul presents the best aspect one can have of Con- 
stantinople. It contains the highest mosques with their innu- 
merable minarets. A little to the right rises the high tower of 
Seras-Kierat ; at its base are the palaces of the Ministers of 
Finance and War; beneath, to the left, the bazaars with their 
low cupolas. In the distance, the residence of the Patriarch of 
the Greek schismatics and the ruins of the ancient and famous 
castle of the Blacquernal. Scutari, to the east, on the coast of 
Asia, rises like an amphitheatre, and numbers already fifty 
thousand inhabitants. The celebrated cemetery, called by the 
Turks the “Holy Ground,” because it was the spot whence 
Islamism was to have spread over Europe, is one of the chief 
objects of interest in Scutari. The Turks consider it a 
great honour to be buried in this cemetery, which covers a 
square mile of land, and whose cypresses appear in the distance 
like a forest of verdure. One of the finest monuments covers 
the spot where Mahomet’s horse was buried. Scutari touches 
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Kadi-Kioi, the ancient Chalcedon, so celebrated by the nume- 
rous councils which bear its name. One cannot point out the 
exact spot where these councils were held. More ancient than 
Scutari, Kadi-Kioi is now only like a suburb, a continuation of 
the larger town. It runs out into the Sea of Marmora like a 
promontory covered with vines, figs, and oranges. It is a 
favourite bathing-place of the inhabitants of Constantinople, 
owing to its charming situation. Kadi-Kioi possesses a beauti- 
ful Catholic church, due to the generosity of certain honourable 
Christian families, who are trying to revive the faith and piety 
of ancient Chalcedon. 

To the north, on the summit of the mountain of which 
Galata is almost the base, stretches Pera, the residence of the 
Europeans. There are grouped the great Embassies of France, 
Russia, Prussia, and Italy. Of more recent date than Galata, 
the suburb of Pera is distinguished also by the European style 
of many of its buildings. The high white houses contrast 
strongly with the old Jewish and Turkish quarter which sur- 
rounds the foot of the Galata, on the Golden Horn, and extends 
on the other side as far as Taxim. These groups of Turkish 
houses, all made of painted or carved wood, with their Moorish 
galleries, emerging from the verdure of plane trees and cypresses, 
are very picturesque; but one cannot help thinking what short 
work fire would make of such tinder-like structures. Paul 
related to us how the whole of Pera, in 1858, was burning 
during a whole month, without it being possible to put out the 
flames. You will not be long here, he added, without seeing a 
fire. At the same moment a column of smoke rose from a 
house close to the Golden Horn. It was on fire. The tower 
of Galata hoists the signal; the flames dance and crackle, the 
streets are full of movement. Soon a dreadful clatter is heard 
as the firemen run to the spot. But what firemen! They were 
black, barefooted, with uncovered heads, and no clothing save the 
indispensable girdle about their loins, running about with torches, 
screaming and yelling all the time. They begin by demanding 
bakchich from the people to whom the burning house belongs, 
and throw their spouts of water at random, no matter where. 
Happily Count Zétéhéni, a Hungarian, has lately organized a 
body of firemen on the European model, who hasten up 
to direct operations more skilfully. The roofs burned like 
straw; the fire ran from house to house like lightning, 
and the exertions of the firemen produced very little effect, 
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save to drench the persons about. From all the neighbouring 
windows people were busy flinging out linen and bedding. The 
houses were speedily emptied, for the Turks do not know 
what it is to be encumbered with unnecessary furniture. In 
an hour it was all over. More than thirty houses were burnt 
down ; calm was quickly restored: it was but an every-day 
occurrence. 

Friday, August 11.—At mid-day the Sultan goes to the 
mosque to pray. Friday is the day respected by Moslem, and 
the Sultan, the Vicar of the Prophet, the Grand Caliph, who 
commands all the z/emas and all the believers, must, in the 
name of all, go and pray in the mosque. The selamik is 
always conducted with great pomp. Formerly the sultans went 
successively to the most beautiful mosques in Stamboul. They 
liked to astonish the people by the Oriental splendours of their 
train, and the people ran after them as toa féte. But Abdul 
Hamid, with or without reason, imagines his life is always in 
danger. He makes himself invisible. Abandoning the superb 
palace of Dolma Bagtché, which contains, they say, all the 
marvels of the East and of the Empire, Abdul Hamid has gone 
to Ildiz Kiosque, a modest residence outside the town, in the 
midst of a park surrounded by high walls. His Circassian 
guard, scattered about the gardens, form a triple girdle of 
vigilant sentinels. There the Sultan dwells, inclosed in his 
harem, inaccessible to the gaze of all, and only quitting it with 
regret on Fridays for the selamik from which he can never 
absent himself. 

But in order to withdraw himself as little as possible from 
his favourite intrenchment, he makes his prayer in the little 
mosque of Medidjie, built at the extremity of his park, near the 
Bosphorus. Between this mosque and the entrance door of IIdiz 
Serai is an open space surrounded on three sides by walls. On 
this spot, from eleven o'clock in the morning, there continued to 
arrive detachments from several regiments, which formed them- 
selves in order of battle, to the sound of most unmelodious 
music. As the pashas arrived, glittering with gold lace, the 
great gates of the park opened to admit their carriages, but 
closed immediately, as if in fear lest some assassin should slip 
through the army which defended the entrance. After a long 
time the gates open—it is the Circassian guard on horseback 
coming to take up their position. What fine men, what brilliant 
uniforms, andjwhat magnificent horses! At last the gates open 
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again; this time it is the master! The pashas, two and two, 
open the procession, the golden embroidery which covers their 
breasts glittering in the sun. Behind them, alone, rides the 
Sultan, clothed in a simple stambouline, the fez on his head, 
without decoration of any kind; he advances slowly, mounted 
on a white horse, whose gorgeous trappings attract general 
attention. Innumerable footmen and eunuchs march behind 
him. A formidable “hurrah” comes from those rude breasts. 
The Sultan hardly deigns to bow in acknowledgment of this 
salute ; his sallow complexion, thin features, and sad yet 
haughty expression, make him appear harsh and unsympathetic. 
He had hardly a hundred steps to go; he dismounts at the 
entrance of the mosque. A white cloth is at once thrown over 
the horse, with its saddle sparkling with diamonds, the retinue 
disperses, leaving the Sultan to make his prostrations undis- 
turbed ; a simple carriage and pair waits at the door to convey 
him safely home. 

Abdul Hamid is not at all popular, and his continual fears 
will perhaps prove his greatest danger. The old Turkish spirit 
reproaches him with being too European, and yet he feels it is 
necessary to revive, by wise reforms and institutions, the body of 
Islamism which is falling to decay. Indefatigable in this labour, 
he disconcerts all his Ministers, and leaves them in suspense as 
to his operations. . Pressed by the Russians, domineered over by 
the English, without trustworthy or powerful allies, he feels the 
bankruptcy and ruin which threaten him. Strange to say, the 
Turks themselves are so impressed with their distress that they 
do not hesitate to call Abdul Hamid the last of the Sultans. 

The Selamik was over at about half-past one; we thought 
we could not better employ the rest of the afternoon than in 
visiting the marvel of Constantinople, St. Sophia. Everybody 
knows the history of this celebrated basilica, originally built by 
Constantine in 325, in honour of the Divine Wisdom (dyia 
copia). Burnt, under the Emperor Arcadius, in the disturbance 
occasioned by the exile of St. John Chrysostom, it fell a second 
time a prey to the flames in 532, the fifth year of the reign of 
Justinian. That prince undertook to rebuild it with greater 
magnificence than before, and it is to him that we owe that 
incomparable monument, which was finished in sixteen years, 
and whose richness surpassed, perhaps, that of the Temple of 
Solomon. Until 1453 St. Sophia was one of the greatest glories 
of Christianity, but at the taking of Constantinople by the 
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Turks, Mahomet the Conqueror, riding into the sacred edifice, 
and leaping on to the altar steps, exclaimed: “There is no God 
but God, and Mahomet is His Prophet.” His words were the 
signal of destruction. All the Christians who had taken refuge 
in the Temple were massacred, its treasures were pillaged, the 
Cross was overthrown, and St. Sophia, desecrated and stripped 
of its glory, was transformed into a house of Islam, the svccur- 
sale of Mecca. The exterior of St. Sophia is disfigured by the 
clumsy-looking buttresses which support the dome. But the 
moment one enters the building, after having traversed the 
immense outer court which surrounds it, one is lost in admira- 
tion at the majesty and grandeur of the place. To me it 
seemed even more imposing than St. Peter's at Rome. The 
reason is that St. Peter’s, like all our great Cathedrals, has the 
form of a Latin cross. The first thing one sees is the long nave ; 
the dome is approached gradually, and one is more or less 
prepared for it by the wonderful perspective of the con- 
verging aisles. In St. Sophia, on the contrary, which is a 
type of the Greek cross, at the first step you find yourself 
beneath the gigantic cupola, and suddenly overwhelmed by its 
majestic proportions. It would require volumes to describe the 
plan of this work of art, and to enumerate its marvellous 
perfections. Suffice it to say that the interior was adorned 
with beautiful mosaics on a gold ground, representing subjects 
from the Old and New Testaments; but as the Koran forbids 
the painting of human figures, the Turks have plastered 
over the vault of the cupola and painted stars on it. But, in 
spite of the layer of plaster, one can still distinguish upon one 
arch the image of the Divine Wisdom with extended arms. We 
also rejoiced to see over a door a small cross in stone, which has, 
no doubt, escaped the profanation of the infidel, and remains 
there as an emblem of hope for the future. 

We had chosen, without knowing it, the best and at the same 
time the most unfortunate day for visiting St. Sophia; it was a 
Friday, and the last Friday of the Ramazan. St. Sophia was 
crowded with believers. Some—and they were a large number 
—were lying on the nice white mats which cover the pavement, 
and slept comfortably, instead of communing with the Prophet ; 
other isolated individuals were making their prostrations, turning 
towards the Mihrab, which indicates the direction of Mecca. 
Seven or eight groups of about thirty Moslems, seated in a 
circle on the mats, with crossed legs and bare feet, were listening 
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to a w/ema who was explaining the Koran. We surprised them 
in the act of their devotions, and they, astonished at the 
boldness of “those dogs of Christians,” looked at us with no 
very friendly expression. It so happened that, whilst I was 
gazing with delight at the different wonders of the temple, and 
walking very slowly, because my slippers (dabouches) kept falling 
off, I separated myself from the others, who were following 
the guide at a much more rapid pace, and I soon found 
myself surrounded by about twenty Turks, who pressed round 
me. Our party missing me turned back, and were rather 
alarmed when they saw me in the distance with my new 
escort, fearing I had got into trouble. But I was quietly 
talkinggwith my Turks. One of them, pointing with his finger 
to a young man, said, “French, French,” meaning that the 
young Turk in question was able to speak that language. He 
was a w/ema, fresh from the school at Cairo, and began to boast 
of the beauty of their mosque, and asked me if we had anything 
to compare with it. I told him that some of our Cathedrals 
were much larger than St. Sophia, and able to hold as many as 
ten thousand persons. This number being translated into 
Arabic stunned my listeners. They continued to follow us, and 
I had evidently excited their curiosity. I do not think they 
meant any harm, but still Paul cautioned me in a whisper not to 
show my purse. St. Sophia was at one time quite a little 
world, but most of the side chapels and outbuildings have been 
destroyed or transformed into sepulchres. Some of these tombs 
contain the remains of Selim the Second, with his wives and 
sons and daughters, all of whom were strangled on the accession 
of Mourad the Third; Mourad the Third, and nineteen of his 
wives and sons, strangled in their turn by Mahomet the Third, 
lie buried in others, and so it goes on! St. Sophia is still a sort 
of religious arsenal of Islamism. It supports several hundred 
ulemas, muecsins, and other functionaries of the mosque. 
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A TALE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 





CHAPTER VI. 


IN a lovely district of one of England’s midland counties, an 
idyllic scene meets the view of the traveller, who, leaving the 
iron road and hissing dragon of our modern progress, deviates 
somewhat from the beaten track. 

Here the air is not yet polluted by chemicals nor poisoned 
with coal-gas, some degree of peace and prettiness still lingers 
about the cottages and cottage gardens, nor is the district a 
hotbed of drunkenness and corruption, the cradle of a stunted, 
pallid, perishing race of paupers, the victims of a modern 
Moloch worship. 

The immediate spot we are considering is a charming dell, 
which exhibits the profusest undergrowth of fir, ash, aspen, 
furze, fern, and dog-roses, interspersed with foxgloves, blue- 
bells, and grasses of every hue and form. 

On one of those bright sloping lawns facing the south, 
sheltered from the north by a belt of elms and rising ground, 
which swells gently into a considerable hill, stands a stately 
building, commanding an extensive and diversified view of the 
valley as it opens out gradually to the plain, which looks like a 
peep of blue ocean in the hazy distance. 

The edifice in question is one to challenge the notice and 
criticism even of an English builder. For, however incapable 
his mind may be of any true conception of the beautiful, and 
though his eye may have been trained by constant exercise 
to all sights of ugliness, yet here was an original and excep- 
tional type of deformity that could not fail to rivet his attention. 
It was not a factory, though the agonizing length of its mono- 
tonous brick wall flanked by a hideous turret structure, some- 
what resembling a manufactory chimney, tended to encourage 
the supposition, which found additional warrant in an endless 
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series of small barred windows; these a nearer inspection would, 
however, be more likely to refer to a prison or reformatory, the 
whole place being barred and fenced and walled in with a care 
commonly bestowed only on gaols or perhaps workhouses. 

One or two points about the mysterious edifice seemed to 
contradict either of the above suppositions, for there was a 
dreary, funereal attempt of zsthetical decoration about the 
entry porch, with its demonstrative staircase and vestibule in 
a debased Italian style, which savoured of the modern villa, 
and were quite out of keeping with the gloomy aspect of the 
building. 

Some such thoughts seemed to exercise the mind of a 
wayfarer, who had alighted at the neighbouring station of 
Boglethorpe, and after passing the brand-new mansions of the 
nonveaux riches, and the crumbling walls of Boglethorpe Manor, 
the seat of the last representative of the oldest county family, 
opened up a full view of the problematical structure we have 
been considering, and sitting for a moment on the trunk of 
a tree, left lying by the side of the cross-road he was following, 
paused apparently to take it in with all its surroundings. 

The new arrival, though no stranger, is not easily detected 
in his present attire. A rough smock-frock and _ slouching 
carter’s hat, with thick hob-nailed boots, give a somewhat 
awkward and ungainly appearance even to the veteran of the 
Rifle Brigade, but a closer inspection enables us to recognize 
in the pseudo-countryman the faithful Sergeant Fuggles, whose 
acquaintance we have already made. But what was he out to 
do in this disguise, and whither was he bound? Was he still 
pursuing a hopeless search after his graceless son, whose feet 
were so swift to evil ? 

For the present all his faculties seem absorbed by the 
strange edifice before him, and he gives expression to his 
surmises in a long soliloquy: “It can’t be that. That’s one 
of those bastiles, hang ’em! Scarecrows to drive honest poor 
folk to crime and shams to save the conscience of our cold 
charity.” He stopped, pulled out a little black stump of a 
pipe, lighted it, and puffed a little as if to soothe his irritated 
feelings. “Praps it is the gaol; don’t think it though. It 
ain't good enough for that; the rogues and knaves have 
it all smooth now-a-days! If a lazy, good-for-nothing fellow 
wants a life-annuity easy, the best plan for him now is to go to 
the bad. Them philanthropists will take care to make his life 
a long and a merry one.” 
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A dark shadow crossed the speaker’s face as he smoked 
away, for his thoughts reverted to his lost and erring son. 
After a pause he went on: “And yet they used to say, in my 
young days, ‘Honesty is the best policy!’ Well, things are 
mightily changed, for now-a-days honesty leads precious soon 
to the workhouse or the madhouse. Ay! the smart man is 
the one who makes his way sure enough. Every one for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost.” 

“Wish the devil would take some folk about here,” said a 
voice, issuing from a field, the other side of the hedge, behind 
the trunk of a tree on which Fuggles was sitting. “I reckon he’s 
got some near relations in these parts.” 

Old Fuggles got up stiffly, and half-standing on the tree- 
trunk, saw a man over sixty years of age, in the dress of a 
labourer, peering over the hedge at him, The speaker had 
nothing special about him except a keen, grey, twinkling eye, 
and a nose of a slightly hooked description, that gave a spice of 
cunning without malice to his hale, ruddy face. Broad shoulders, 
a back somewhat rounded, and very horny hands, showed that 
he was a creature of toil, but his healthy, happy look bespoke 
the denizen of the fields, rather than the frequenter of the 
crowded city. 

“] thought you was the right stuff and the devil would leave 
you alone, to keep to his own in the city.” 

The farmer’s man took a keen look at the veteran, and 
replied leisurely: “T’used to be so, master, but those times are 
played out. It be all city now. Our young folks are all taking 
themselves off to the towns; they never comes back, not they ; 
leastwise only to the parish or the madhouse.” 

“Well, then, between the two you seem breakin’ up. What 
keeps the place a-going ?” 

“A lot of big swells from the mills are settling down like a 
swarm of locusts. All the old places, prices, and hands be done 
for. London prices and London vices are the fashion now, and 
is is these new men that fill the workhouse, the gaol, and the 
madhouse.” 

“Have you got a madhouse here ?” 

“Lots of them! There’s the County ’Sylum down at Dafts- 
bury, can hold nigh two thousand, and a score more. Besides, 
there’s a nice snuggery up yonder, Crazybank, they call it, and 
Dr. Moonshine pretends it’s a home for narvious patients.” 
While the farm labourer was speaking, the eyes of old 
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Fuggles was fixed upon him with a very peculiar expression, 
and he uttered a low whistle. After a moment’s pause his 
loquacious informant went on: 

“TI knows more about their doings than some folks; you 
see my niece Maggie, as we calls her, and a neat little girl she 
be, and as good a child as any in the county, I'll be bound, and 
a good schooling she’s a had, right useful you know, not like 
that clap-trap stuff that turns the heads of the poor things and 
makes them set up for fine ladies, but a real proper training 
to fit her for service, and make her love work and duty, and do 
it well.” 

He was going on in praise of Maggie when he was brought 
up sharp by an impatient ejaculation from old Fuggles, which 
seemed to recall him to his former theme. 

“Well, as I was a telling you, Maggie was engaged as house- 
maid by Mrs. Brainerd, and she dd hear and see a few things, 
till she was so scared she fairly ran away, for fear she might 
turn daft herself.” 

The eyes of the veteran showed more intense interest, and 
his eyebrows were knit still more savagely, as the farm labourer 
proceeded : 

“Many of the poor narvious critters was no more mad than 
you or I when they came first. But they were soon driven crazy 
by the handling they got there.” 

“Do you mean to say that the doctor and matron have got 
what folks call discretion to do as they like, and that there is no 
inspection, no looking after them ?” 

“ All is in the dark, master. You see it be what’s called 
a private asylum, or rather no asylum at all. It is a home for 
narvious patients, and a precious home it is. Why there was a 
poor lady, a young widow, brought there by her step-father ; 
she'd a lost her husband suddenly at sea, but I dunno if sorrow 
at loss of relations is a sure proof of being daft, though it looks 
like it as things are going; well, she had a large jinture and 
her husband’s relations wanted the money, so they trumped up 
a charge of her being queer, and locked her up at Crazybank. 
Well, when she came, she had her wits as much as you, and 
Maggie had many a talk with her, on the sly, for the matron is 
a awful shrew and spy. After a time the poor widow lady 
becomes very silent and drooping, and Maggie saw her mind 
going fast, and found she was often put into the straight-waistcoat 
and strapped down. At last, one dark night, she slips out, poor 
thing, and next morning was found stark cold in the river.” 
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He stopped, startled by a muttered imprecation from Fuggles, 
as the sergeant crushed and ground the stump of his pipe 
between his teeth. 

“ Ay, master, there be pretty things done within the pale of 
the law. Why there be scores of them devil’s cousins a thrivin’ 
and revellin’ in clover, and nobody can touch ’em.” 

“What else did the girl tell you?” muttered old Fuggles, 
not paying any attention to his companion’s last remark. 

“Well, she daren’t say much, she has left now about a 
month, sir, and she clean ran away because she was caught 
overhearing the head keeper, that brute Churchyard, thrashing 
one of the patients ; and he such a gentle, kind gentleman, too, 
quite sensible when he first came, very sad, and talking quite 
reasonably about his poor son, in foreign parts——” 

“What!” shouted the veteran, turning on the peasant so 
quickly, that it made him quaver. 

“Why, what ails you, master, do you know him?” 

“Go on, don’t notice me, tell me all.” 

The man looked a little doubtful, but spite against Crazybank 
got the upperhand. 

“Well, master, Maggie is a high-spirited girl, and when 
Mrs. Brainerd caught her listening, she threatened her, and the 
girl retorted sharp, and threatened in her turn. But she’s a 
smart girl, and she knew after this that the place war’nt no 
longer safe for her, so she ran away home.” 

Old Fuggles’ head had dropped on his breast, and he seemed 
wrapped in thought. After a time he roused himself with a 
kind of effort, and turning his eyes, which positively glowed 
with suppressed emotion, on his informant, he held out his 
hand, and said: “Friend, we'll meet again; I’ve more to say. 
We think alike, and maybe we can do a good turn to some folk 
together. Where shall I find you?” 

“Glad to see you, master, anytime,” said the peasant. “Ask 
for Joseph Waters at Boglethorpe ; any one will show you the 
place.” 

At these words Fuggles waived an adieu, and strode off 
towards Crazybank. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE exterior of Crazybank, with its long brick walls and rows 
of small windows at regular intervals, suggestive of gaol, 
workhouse, and asylum, has been described above. It was an 
unsightly edifice, into the construction of which no ideas of 
“high art” and esthetic principles had entered, having been 
raised by hard prosaic men whose single aim—one only too 
prevalent in the present day—was to “make” money as quickly 
as possible, by sacrificing ruthlessly the beautiful to the useful, 
the comfort and pleasure of others to their own gain and con- 
venience. 

Within the house easy staircases, padded passages, matted 
floors, and bolted doors abounded. <A dismal neutral tint 
prevailed everywhere, nor was the oppressive melancholy 
relieved by a single vestige of the cheerful or the picturesque. 
Large, cold, dreary recreation rooms, bed rooms resembling 
condemned cells, refectories of the barest description, made up 
that portion of Crazybank which was allotted to the nervous 
patients. A few features there were to relieve the sombre 
picture. The show reception room was a model of the 
comfortable in carpets, couches, and tables. There were also 
« patients’ bed rooms” reserved for show, and conspicuous for 
the cheerful papering, elegant furniture, and luxurious bedding. 
But it was insinuated in whispers, in the neighbouring Bogle- 
thorpe, that these beds were kept aired by the authorities for 
victims who newer arrived. One wing of the main edifice was 
reserved for the doctor, with an apartment upstairs for 
Mrs. Brainerd, and space allotted to Churchyard, the head 
keeper. These apartments were of course fitted up with a 
view to the ease and comfort of the important functionaries 
who tenanted them. 

The study of Dr. Moonshine was a picture of luxurious ease 
and comfort. A show book-case of black carved oak, well fitted 
with books, many having expensive bindings, with an ostenta- 
tious display of treatises “‘on occult diseases of the brain,” and 
“on the management of the insane,” inviting armchairs, an 
elegant writing-desk, plenty of mirror, pendule, and chimney- 
piece bronzes. It was evident that the worthy doctor knew 
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how to take care of himself, although very different treatment 
was prescribed for the patients under his care. 

On the afternoon of the day when Fuggles had met Joseph 
Waters on the road from Boglethorpe, Dr. Moonshine was 
closeted with Mrs. Brainerd, both apparently intent on important 
business. 

“Do you know where she is?” inquired the Medico. 

“T think I’m on the track ; people are on the look out. We 
must stop her tongue at any price.” 

“It is most unlucky she got away, most unlucky,” muttered 
the Doctor, his usual bland reception smile supplanted by a dark 
ugly look. ‘“Somebody’s to blame, that’s clear.” 

“7 took all possible precautions,” observed the lady, bridling 
up—she was a hard-faced, tall, bony woman of forbidding aspect 
—“all but putting on the irons, and you always tell us, sir, to 
keep within the law.” 

“Hum!” murmured Dr. Moonshine, raising his head and 
smiling unpleasantly; “that man Churchyard is a little too 
noisy in his discipline, ch?” He spoke this inquiringly. 

“Mr. Breakspere’s is a difficult case, sir. He has a large 
brain and a cool clear head, and it takes a deal to bring his 
nerves to the proper degree of subserviency.” 

“T know, I know ; you need not tell me that. I saw through 
the case at once”—Dr. Moonshine was testy this afternoon—“but 
Churchyard should keep matters quiet. He doesn’t strictly obey 
orders; he takes too much on himself.” 

“You'll excuse me, sir, but I think Churchyard, next to 
ourselves, the making of the place, and his loss would be 
irreparable. I have thought, however, latterly, that his energies 
are rather overtaxed, and some further aid might be advisable. 
We ought to spare so valuable, firm, and energetic a head 
keeper.” 

“It may be so,” said Dr. Moonshine, moodily ; the worthy 
medico somehow did not seem to be easy in his mind. “If he 
is overtaxed the remedy is obvious. Our funds are not low; 
you have but to speak, ma’am, and further aid shall be 
procured, only let me insist on the utmost caution in selecting 
our instruments this time.” 

“Never was I so deceived in my life as in that artful girl,” 
rejoined Mrs. Brainerd, regretfully. “I'll have her yet, though.” 

“TI hope you may,” grumbled the doctor; “but all I say is, 
I'll never take another hand without securities.” 
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“TI do not quite apprehend your meaning, sir.” 

“They must be deaf or dumb, or both.” 

“Most excellent securities, sir.’ Mrs. Brainerd’s tone 
evidently denoted profound admiration of the Medico’s genius, 
and, with a softer look than usual on her grim features, she was 
about to retire, when a knock announced some one, and at the 
sharp “Come in” of Dr. Moonshine, an awful apparition 
presented itself at the study door. 

At the first glance it might have been taken for a death’s 
head, but for its rubicund colour, which gave it a look of 
life. Very high and prominent cheek bones, a_ wide 
mouth, which, when it opened, displayed a formidable set of 
fangs, a nose which had apparently been broken, being dis- 
figured by a huge scar, and ‘two deep set eyes baffling scrutiny, 
surmounted by black, ominous eyebrows—these were the salient 
features of the head which now presented itself at the door of 
the doctor’s sanctum. 

The head and features in question were the property of 
Churchyard, head keeper at Crazybank, who, after casting a 
sinister glance round the room, crept in with noiseless tread. 

“ He’s just outside, sir, and I think he'll do.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Excuse me, sir; you may remember that we are short- 
handed, and you gave me leave to take another under keeper.” 

“Hum! I know. But who is this man? I will not have 
any interlopers again.” 

“Many points in3his favour, sir.” 

“What are they? Pray be more explicit.” 

“He is an old soldier—a drummer, sir, used to give the 
cat.” 

“Good ; this is certainly a recommendation. What next?” 
pursued Dr. Moonshine, relaxing. 

“Was sentenced to five months’ for nearly killing his wife, 
and he don’t want it known.” 

“Still better,” quoth the Doctor, though Mrs. Brainerd 
looked rather uncomfortable. “This is a double advantage ; 
he can’t be too soft-hearted for our work, and we can hold the 
lash over a suspected man. Anything more ?” 

“ Deaf as a post.” 

“Capital,” said Dr. Moonshine, actually jumping up with 
excitement, “he’s the very man.” 

“T should think he might do,” added Mrs. Brainerd, some- 
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what dubiously, for she did not seem quite to like the man’s 
reported treatment of his better half. 

“Show him in,” ordered the Doctor, and Churchyard 
admitted no other than our friend Fuggles, who came in with 
as villainous a look on his face as he could give it; nor was it 
very hard for him to look mischief, as his wrath was fully 
roused by what he had recently heard. But he had his feelings 
under perfect control, and was quite in a condition to cope with 
his antagonists in cunning. 

“T find you want a place, my man,” said the Doctor, with 
an insinuating manner. 

Fuggles raised one hand to his ear as he replied, “ What did 
you please to say, sir?” 

“T will try him again,” murmured the Doctor, aside. 

“ Are you come to apply for a place ?” 

This was said in a much louder tone. 

“Place ?” repeated Fuggles; “oh, ay! sir, a very fine place 
sure—quite a palace.” 

Dr. Moonshine was doubly pleased with the answer, being 
satisfied that the man was not shamming, and gratified at his 
undisguised admiration of Crazybank. 

“Looks a desperate fellow, too,” he added, aside. “I think 
we can find work for him.” 

Yet feeling that a further test would more completely satisfy 
him, the Medico whispered a word to Churchyard, who quietly 
vanished from the room, not, however, before the movement had 
been noticed by Fuggles. 

“Are you pretty strong, my man?” shouted the Doctor. 
“Can you do hard work ?” 

“Very hard of hearing, sir,’ replied Fuggles, purposely 
mistaking the question. 

At this moment a violent report was heard just behind 
Fuggles, Churchyard having been directed to discharge a soda- 
water bottle tightly corked close behind the veteran, who was, 
however, too good a soldier not to stand the test unmoved. 

“He will suit us perfectly, I think,’ said Dr. Moonshine, 
addressing Mrs. Brainerd, who was looking askance at the 
truculent wife-slayer. 

“ He looks very fierce,” suggested the lady, frightened at the 
expression Fuggles threw into his countenance. 

“We have got a tight hold of him, and can make him take 
a tight grip of others,” pursued Dr. Moonshine. 
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“You must write your directions for him,” he added to 
Churchyard, as he evidently cannot hear half we say. I suppose 
he agrees to our terms, and you may engage him. But stay’”— 
as they were going—“ you have seen his papers ?” 

“Got them on him, sir. He be branded in two places as 
deserter and felon.” 

“That will do; we want men of mark on the staff of 
Crazybank,” added the Medico, with complacency, as he was 
left to his meditations, while Churchyard led off Fuggles, to 
initiate him in writing into his duties, having ascertained that 
the old soldier could read. 

It was the afternoon of the following day, and the setting 
summer’s sun was bathing the grim walls of Crazybank in a 
flood of glory. Nature looked more than ever worshipful, and 
the waves of golden sunlight dashed, as it were, with a spray of 
the fire of God’s charity, seemed as if they wished to burst 
through the bars and fetters of Crazybank, and swallow up the 
mournful vestiges of man’s sin and shame in the effulgence of 
brighter spheres. 

In the wing remotest from that of the Doctor’s quarters, and 
in a small dreary cell, sat that afternoon one of the victims of 
Churchyard and of his satellites, looking out with painful 
weariness and wistful longing on the magic lights and tints of 
a bewitching sunset. Some weeks have rolled over his head 
since we last met him, and in the unfortunate broken-down 
sufferer, gazing out through the dismal barred window, it would 
be difficult at first sight to recognize the upright and active- 
minded father of Christopher Breakspere. 

His cheeks are deadly pale, and his sunken eyes are lit up 
at intervals with an unnatural light, not that of health; his 
breath comes fast and thick; his hair, long and unkempt, 
hangs about his brow, which is bedewed with drops of cold 
perspiration. As he leans his fevered forehead against the 
panes of the window, and looks through its dismal bars at the 
glories without, two large tear-drops trickle slowly down his 
cheeks and fall unheeded to the ground. 

“Yes, it is all very beautiful, and God is there in every line 
and feature of it—but here? He cannot be here. He cannot 
be in such a place as this. This must needs be Hell, or some- 
thing very like it. Let me see; let me think and gather my 
poor thoughts together. How long have I been here, and why ? 
O God in Heaven! it cannot be that my own flesh and blood, 
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my own son, has placed me here! It is all a dream, a horrid 
nightmare !” 

The anguish of his thoughts, and the effort to collect them, 
the oppression of the place, and the exhaustion produced by 
ill-treatment, made him faint. He leant for support against the 
wall, and presently dropped or rather fell into a hard wooden 
chair, the only furniture allowed him. 

At this moment, unnoticed by the poor sufferer, the door 
opened very softly, and some person crept into the room 
unperceived, though no sooner had the visitor caught sight of 
Mr. Breakspere than a violent start and shudder, the result of 
surprise and distress, had almost revealed his presence. 

“Master, my dear master,” he at length broke out, taking 
Breakspere’s hands in his, “I am come here to serve you, and 
save you too, please God, or if not, to live and die with you.” 
And the old soldier bowed his head and wept outright, overcome 
by his distress. 

“What voice is that ; I should know it. Let me see, let me 
see ;” and the poor victim stretched out his hand and held up 
Fuggles’ head to look at him. 

“Can it be,” he said, “or am I dreaming again? This 
should be my good friend Fuggles. Oh, if it be you, go away 
from this den of horrors. Go while you can, and leave me to 
perish here.” 

“Never!” replied Fuggles, in tones of concentrated energy 
and resolution; “I’m come here for you, and now I’ve found 
you I'll never leave you. But, master dearest, if I am to be of 
any service to you, do not, I pray you, seem to know me, much 
less to like me. Affect aversion, avoid all looks that might 
betray us, and leave the rest to me. If there be a God in 
Heaven, I'll get you hence and have these wretches brought to 
justice.” 

Mr. Breakspere began : “Oh, Fuggles, if you knew what I 
have had to suffer ¥ 

“I know it all,” interrupted the old soldier, respectfully ; 
“ but excuse me, sir—hush! we may be overheard and spoil all.” 

The words were not spoken a moment too soon, for almost 
in the same breath Churchyard showed his hideous face at the 
door, and, striding in, thus addressed his victim : 

“Now, sir, mind you, if you complain again to Mrs. Brainerd 
that your sheets are damp, I'll have you strapped down in your 
bed ; and it’s no use whining to our under keeper—he is stone 
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deaf, and if he weren’t you can’t expect much kindness from a 
man who kicked his wife to death.” 

There was a peculiar look in the face of Fuggles as Church- 
yard uttered these words, and Mr. Breakspere had the sense to 
affect to tremble, which was not difficult with his weakened 
nerves and in the presence of his tormentor. 

The latter stayed a little longer in the room, worrying and 
threatening the unfortunate Mr. Breakspere in the rudest way. 
Fuggles’ blood boiled when he saw his dear master treated with 
such brutality, but as he was supposed to hear nothing that was 
said, he was obliged to appear indifferent, suppressing all signs 
of the indignation he felt ; until Churchyard passed out of the 
room, giving a sign to his subordinate to follow him, and then 
the old soldier, after a respectful salute to his master, gave vent 
to his feelings by making behind the head keeper’s back a 
schoolboy gesture of contempt, which almost brought an un- 
wonted smile to Mr. Breakspere’s dejected features. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THERE is a district in one of our northern counties, once lovely 
and fair, presenting sylvan uplands, clear crystal streamis, fre- 
quent breaks of grassy clearances, nestling villages, scattered 
farms ; the whole being backed by a grand ridge of purple, 
heathery mountains. 

In those dark ages, which are so little known and so largely 
misrepresented, nature at least was here in her fairest garb and 
untutored freedom. The bracing hill air was not tainted with 
sulphur fumes belched from the maw of an infernal mining 
world ; the silvery streams were not blackened and poisoned by 
chemicals and by the refuse of dye works; the fair fields were 
not defaced and burnt into a waste of slag and cinder, and the 
graceful woods and picturesque cottages had not been swept 
away to make place for gasometers and factory chimneys, for 
unsightly rows of ill-built, comfortless habitations, blackened 
with smoke, interspersed with frequent beer-shops and an occa- 
sional ranter’s meeting-house. In the course of time the railroad 
passed through this sylvan retreat, and the tide of modern 
progress and modern improvement quickly carried away the 
barriers which had separated it from the rest of the world. 
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Commercial competition took the place of agricultural industry 
and rural simplicity. The church bell was silenced by the 
shriek of the engine and the roar of machinery, and the change 
that came over the moral aspect of the place was even more 
regrettable than the physical alteration which speedily took 
place. 

It cannot be said that either man or nature presented a very 
lovely or interesting appearance at Ragsville in the nineteenth 
century. Notwithstanding our Liberal institutions, our Reform 
Bills, Local Boards, and Sanitary Commissioners, our laws and 
bye-laws, the unfortunate inhabitants of Ragsville were, on the 
whole, doomed to pass their lives in a cycle of misery, divided 
between an unhealthy struggle for more wages and less work, 
and an equally poisonous devotion to beer-shop and gin-shop. 

The principal business of the town consisted in the conver- 
sion of rags into paper and other results; but chemical works 
abounded, and coal mines were at hand, and the whole district 
was blackened with carbon, darkened with smoke, and hissing 
and groaning with the agony of machinery and concomitant 
misery. 

Everywhere musty, fusty rags, redolent of city odours and 
city vices. Bales of rags on the goods’ trains, piles of rags on 
the carts, heaps of rags in the streets, in the gutters, in the 
courtyards, choking the passages, infecting the stairs, tainting 
the parlours, the kitchens, the sleeping attics, of the poor people 
of Ragsville. To certain social economists there might be 
beauty in all this. It might seem charming to convert the 
cast-off dresses of a past generation into the paper preachers of 
the modern press, telling of reform and liberty, progress and 
enlightenment. 

Strange to say, notwithstanding the grateful returns made 
by the press, in sending back the rags of Ragsville in the form 
of Liberal newspapers and inflammatory pamphlets, telling the 
good people of Ragsville of the glorious future in store for them 
under the most perfect of reformed governments; notwith- 
standing gas-rates, and water-rates, and poor-rates, and police- 
rates, and school-rates, and even church-rates, the older inhabi- 
tants of Ragsville, looking back to former days before their 
peace was invaded, felt they were going at a rapid rate to ruin ; 
and though perhaps conscious that there was better stuff in 
them, were mostly impressed with the fact that for all the new- 
comers might say or do, the modern town which had supplanted 
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the fair home of their youth was and always would be deserving 
of the name which it had acquired. 

One day there was a good deal of extra stir to be observed 
in the place, and symptoms of something unusual going on 
abounded on all hands. The people seemed in a state of 
excitement, crowds collected, and drunkenness was even more 
prevalent than usual. Large hand-bills, printed in conspicuous 
red and blue type, covered the walls; in fact, the borough was 
in a ferment with an approaching election, and the free and 
independent voters of Ragsville were challenged to give their 
plumpers for certain immaculate patriots and pillars of the 
constitution or of constitutional reform. Meanwhile showers of 
gold as well as rain had descended freely on Ragsville, the 
publicans did a “roaring trade,” and the free and independent 
voters of the place were primed, placarded, and screwed up to 
vote and fight for any one or any thing that promised them 
present relief from present and pressing misery. 

Walter Cummins, now promoted to be one of the heads of 
the firm in Bennet Friars, had come down to canvas in the 
interest of one of the candidates, Mr. Parr, and had brought 
with him his shadow and slave, James Fuggles, to do the heavy 
work of looking up the voters and bribing them on the sly. It 
was work well suited to his underhand and designing character, 
but he had not the patience to wade through the mud—literal 
and metaphorical—which had to be waded through in the course 
of his mission, or the tact to handle aright the recalcitrant voters 
who, soured by misery and irritated by oppression, did not 
always receive very amiably the visits he paid to their wretched 
homes. 

Let us accompany him to the abode of one of the most 
distressed of the rag-pickers, and we shall see that, notwithstand- 
ing the abject poverty and degradation of his surroundings, the 
latter showed himself the better man of the two. 

George Waters, brother to the countryman of Boglethorpe, 
whom we saw introducing himself to our friend Sergt. Fuggles 
in a former chapter, was in thriving circumstances until ousted 
from his employment by younger and smarter “hands” from 
the city. His person and his home alike presented a most 
miserable aspect. A cellar formed the abode of his family, a few 
broken chairs and tables their only furniture besides rags. A 
contrast to his jolly, sturdy brother who followed the plough, an 
occupation from which he had turned with contempt in order to 
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work in a factory, the hollow cheeks and pinched features of 
the poor man told a tale of want and despair. In his arms he 
held a child of ten, on whose countenance the stamp of death 
was inimitably imprinted, while an elder girl, with pale, wizened 
features, to which the struggle for life imparted a painful cun- 
ning, sat rocking herself to and fro, gazing on a heap in the 
corner, where the mother—of whom drink and degradation had 
made a wreck of her former self—lay moaning. Suddenly 
steps and voices were heard, and two persons appeared in the 





doorway. 

“Is George Waters at home,” asked the rough, loud voice 
of Walter Cummins. “You're sure this is the place?” he added 
aside to his companion, James Fuggles. 

“Yes, Mr. Cummins,” replied the slave, this ought to be it, 
unless he’s driven out for lack of rent.” 

“Oh, then, he’s the man for us,” went on Walter. ‘“ Now, 
then, old fellow! Wake up, there, and tell if you have a vote.” 

“What’s the good of a vote to the like of us? Will it raise 
the dead or save the living, or feed the starving or set that 
right ?”—he pointed to the heap of rags, once his wife, but the 
movement was seen by his daughter alone. 

“Why, you seem altogether in the dark, down here; we 
must throw a little light on you, and teach you to make some 
improvements.” 

“ Better leave it as ’tis, sir, the sight aint pretty,—a broken- 
hearted father, a diseased and ruined wife, dying or starving 
children, the home a common sewer.” 

“Well, well, you’re hard up. I know all about it ; but you’ve 
only got to vote for Parr, and all will be ata premium. Now 
tell me, do you rent this house ?” 

“This hole, ye mean, sir. Why yes, it’s s’posed to be mine.” 

“Then why do you live down here instead of occupying the 
premises above ?” 

“’Cos wind and weather comes in, and there aint a dry 
corner in the place.” 

“ Matters will soon mend if you vote right, and now pluck 
up heart, man, and take in all the blessings you've got to thank 
our Constitution for, and specially the great Liberal party. 
Look at the glorious right of sending a member to our Imperial 
Parliament—a spectacle for men and angels; then look at all 
the privileges secured to you as one of the enlightened burghers 
of this borough. Think of the admirable poor laws, the excel- 
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lent police, so gentle to the poor, so impartial to the rich,—the 
cheap, fair, easy administration of justice, the parish doctor, the 
school board, the sanitary commissions.” 

“Do they give me bread and keep us from that?” He 
pointed again to the heap of rags, which covered a human form, 
breathing heavily on the straw. “Do they give the sweet air 
of heaven to our poisoned workshops? do they give innocent 
recreation to poor folk? do they prevent the streets from being 
a school of swearing and immodesty to young lads and lasses? 
Go and canvass for votes where stomachs are full and hearts 
are happy. Go, go; I’ve had the like of you afore. Blue or 
red, it’s all one to us; they tells all the same tale. We are to 
have plenty and peace and warmth and light and food and 
liberty, if we votes for them. And when they’ve got us to vote 
for ’em, they leaves us to rot like this. Go, I says, master, you 
be all alike. We be used to back up the big ones into place, 
and then our carcases are carted away in a pauper’s funeral.” 

“What did the Blues offer you?” asked Walter, harshly. 
“We'll double it.” 

“Take yourself and your dirty gold away with you, master. 
I’m a broken-hearted man, dying with my children, starving, 
rotting in this hovel, but before God I'll die an honest man,” 
gasped the poor fellow, and there was dignity in his tone and 
manner as he pointed to the door in the departing light, and 
added, “Go to those who sell their souls.” 

“ Better think twice, fellow,” retorted Walter, with a sneer. 
‘‘Your rent is due and will be enforced. Vote for Parr, and all’s 
right.” 

“Wrong is right with all the like of you. Begone, I say.” 

They went out quickly, for the man’s looks showed that he 
was not to be trifled with. 

It would be tedious to observe Mr. Cummins’ tactics any 
further. Suffice it to say that the election passed off, and success 
was on the side of the Liberal candidate. For three days 
Ragsville was gay with bunting and uproarious with bands and 
speechifying and drunken brawls, then all returned to the usual 
state of things. Walter returned home, tired but triumphant, 
determined to carry all before him, little thinking that his 
designs would be overruled by a stronger hand, and that ven- 
geance was already on its way to overtake him. 




















Reviews. 


I.—A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. 


It is always rather a difficult matter to review a Dictionary. 
It is almost impossible to read it through, and an article read 
here and there will often give a false impression of the rest. 
The general plan pursued by reviewers of dictionaries seems to 
be a quotation from the Preface indicating the aim and object 
of the book, and a few passing remarks on individual passages 
which may catch their eye as they turn over the leaves. In 
calling our reader’s attention to the important work lately issued 
by Father Addis and Mr. Arnold, we propose rather to give a 
brief glance over its contents, since we imagine that it is this 
information which will best enable the reader to judge whether 
it is a book likely to prove useful to himself or not. 

The title-page enumerates the main subjects treated of. It 
contains some account of the Doctrine, Discipline, Rites, 
Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders of the Catholic 
Church. It is not a Dictionary of Biography, and contains no 
accounts of saints, however illustrious, or theologians, however 
distinguished. It mentions no proper names of men or women, 
save those whose names are connected with some religious order, 
some school of thought, or some prominent heresy. Here and 
there there are one or two exceptions to this rule, where some 
remarkable occurrence is connected with the name, «.g., St. 
Januarius is mentioned on account of the miracle of the lique- 
faction of his blood, and Galileo because of the extreme 
importance attaching to the circumstances of his condemnation. 
On all these heads given above it is as complete as its limits 
allow. In addition it gives an excellent summary of the chief 
heresies that have disturbed the Church. Its exposition of 


1 4 Catholic Dictionary. By W. E. Addis and T. Amold. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co., 1884. 
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Catholic teaching shows the practised hand of one who is not 
only a careful student of theology, but has learned in that 
most useful school of being himself the teacher of others. The 
historical articles bear an illustrious name which is in itself a 
sufficient guarantee of their value. Both the authors of this 
Dictionary are good scholars, and impart to it their own scho- 
lastic accuracy. Even the Greek accentuation and Hebrew 
points are wonderfully correct, and what mistakes we have 
lighted on are obviously clerical errors.” 

The articles most useful in this Dictionary are those which 
contain information practically inaccessible to ordinary Chris- 
tians, such as those on the various Roman Congregations, on 
the Curia Romana, on the History of the Breviary, &c. Beside 
this, those which explain Catholic doctrines and practices on 
which Protestants are hopelessly misinformed, will help very 
much to dispel prejudice, such as the articles on Inspiration, 
Eucharist, Vulgate, Indulgences, &c. The summary of doctrine 
contained in these articles is excellent, and though of course here 
and there we may not altogether agree with the opinion 
expressed on some disputed question, yet the view adopted is at 
least always theologically sound, and gives in general the opinion 
commonly received in the Church. One or two expressions are 
at first sight a little startling, c.g., the sentence which stands at 
the beginning of one of the paragraphs of the article on Inspi- 
ration: “To a certain extent the Old Testament claims to be 
inspired.” The meaning is obvious enough from the context, 
but an enemy might quote it unfairly, or a careless reader 
misunderstand it. 

In speaking of the Roman Congregation of the Index, in 
the article headed ‘“ Rosminianism,” there is an expression 
which is scarcely accurate respecting the force of the decree of 
the Congregation respecting Rosmini’s works. After a severe 
and protracted scrutiny, says the writer of that article, “the 
decision of the Congregation was given in 1854, Déimittantur 
opera Antontt Rosmini-Serbati, the effect of which was to declare 
his works undeserving of censure on theological grounds.” Now 
the words, Dimittantur opera, simply means that the works so 
dismissed are not prohibited. This we learn from a subsequent 
explanation of the phrase, bearing the paramount authority of 


* rév for tov (p. 562), duxionos for oixioxos (p. 532), 76 for rd (p. 697). Td for Tod 
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the Congregation itself, and confirmed by the Holy See.* It 
does not convey any sort of approbation. It does not imply 
that the works in question are not deserving of censure. It 
does not even imply that the charges brought against them are 
not proven. It is in no way inconsistent with a verdict of 
approval or disapproval following after. It simply says, “We 
do not forbid the faithful to read them.” This is a point of 
some importance, both in the interests of truth and because 
Protestants are so ready to accuse the Church and her Congre- 
gations of contradicting each other, and there would be, not 
exactly a contradiction, but a sort of inconsistency between a 
verdict of “undeserving of censure,” and a subsequent condem- 
nation, such as might at any time follow upon the non-prohibition 
implied in Dzwmittantur. 

The Dictionary suggests to us the need of some larger work 
treating more at length of the dogmatic questions, of which a 
brief summary is all that is possible in a single volume. We 
should like especially to see a long list of authorities such as 
would enable the theological student to obtain the best possible 
information on any given subject, and to ascertain the opinions 
of the most reliable theologians and philosophers. The com- 
pilers (or rather the authors, for the work is mainly theirs) of 
the present volume would be admirably fitted to inaugurate 
such a task, and there are plenty of good theologians in 
England, Ireland, and America who would contribute articles. 
Such a work would take some years, but it would be a lasting 
benefit to the English-speaking nations. It should bear the 
same relation to the present volume that Smith’s larger diction- 
aries bear to the single volume of his Classical Dictionary. Mr. 
Kegan Paul, always generously ready to encourage Catholic 
works, would, we feel sure, lend his aid, and the rapid sale of 
the Catholic Dictionary, which is already running out its second 


3 Declaratio Sacre Indicis Congregationis super significatum Formule ‘* Dimittatur.” 
Feria II. die 21 Junii 1880. 

Sacra Indicis Congregatio habita in Palatio Apostolico Vaticano die 21 Junii 1880 
declaravit quod Formula Dimittatuy hoc tantum significat : Opus guod dinutlitur non 
prohiberi. 

Quibus Sanctissimo Domino Nostro Leoni Pap XIII. per me infrascriptum 
S. I. C. a Secretis relatis, Sanctitas Sua Declarationem probavit. In quorum fidem, 
etc. 

Datum Rome die 28 Junii 1880. 

L+S5S Fr. H1ERONyMUS Pius SACCHERI, Ord. Preed., 
S. Ind. Congr. a Secretis. 
(Acta S. Sedis, vol. xiii. p. 92). 
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edition, shows plainly that a larger work would be very accept- 
able to the public. But the mere fact that the present volume 
whets our appetite for something on a larger scale from the 
same hands, is the best proof of our appreciation of it. Father 
Addis and Mr. Arnold have done their laborious work well, and 
deserve the hearty thanks of all well-wishers to the good cause 
of Catholicity in England and America. 


2.—THE BAPTISM OF THE KING.} 


Father Coleridge is very happy in the choice of names for 
his books, and a good name contributes not a little to a 
book’s success. Zhe Prisoners of the King is a most apt and 
appropriate title for a book which tells of the souls in Purgatory; 
The Return of the King is equally descriptive of the Last 
Judgment; and the volume under review is no less happy in 
its heading of Zhe Baptism of the King. We need not remind 
our readers of our Lord’s words, “I have a baptism to be 
baptized with, and how am I straitened till it is accomplished.” 
Father Coleridge’s new book is, in fact, a series of meditations 
on the Passion. Like everything which comes from his pen, it 
has a freshness and originality of its own. It does not follow 
our Lord through the various scenes and details of His Agony 
and Death, but takes what we may call the theological aspect 
of the Passion. It pursues the plan of the Exercises of 
St. Ignatius, as far as the subject allows of, grouping the various 
meditations in the order of the First, Second, and Fourth Week 
of the Exercises. The Passion is considered first as the end at 
which our Lord’s Life aimed and as the task given Him to do, 
then in relation to sin, to death, to Judgment, and to Purgatory. 
Then comes a different view of it. As in the Second Week of 
the Exercises the Life of our Lord is the subject of a series of 
contemplations, so we have here the Passion in relation to our 
Lord’s works as a whole, and to various sides of His teaching, 
and as presenting in act the high ideal of His favourite virtues, 
Meekness, Humility, Charity, Fortitude. Instead of the Third 
Week of the Exercises, which necessarily enters into every part 
of the work, Father Coleridge turns to the Passion in relation 
to the attributes of God, as manifesting His Power, Wisdom, 


| The Baptism of the King. Considerations on the Sacred Passion. By H. J. 
Coleridge, S.J. London: Burns and Oates, 1884. 
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Justice, &c., while the concluding meditations are concerned 
with the fruits of the Passion in the$Kingdom of Grace and 
of Glory. 

Throughout the book Father Coleridge is on the ground he 
has chosen and has made specially his*own. He treats of a new 
aspect of the subject, which, as he himself says, is ever old yet 
ever new, the Life of our Life, the Divine Teaching, whether by 
deed or word, of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To have 
chosen such a topic is indeed a happy choice. To look at 
everything under such an aspect is indeed to cast upon all the 
light of Heaven. Even the Sacred Passion seems, if it be 
possible, to acquire fresh beauty, or rather we are enabled to 
see fresh beauties in it, when we contemplate it in relation to 
our Lord’s work as a whole, to His Human Perfections as Man, 
and to those unapproachable perfections which are His in virtue 
of His consubstantiality with His Eternal Father. It is under 
this light, as Father Coleridge reminds us in his Preface, that 
the Apostles for the most part regard it, not recounting the 
individual details, but regarding its Divine reasons, its theology 
rather than its history. The text of many of these meditations 
is taken from St. Paul, and St. Paul’s thoughts suggest many of 
those which are developed in the course of them. Thus, for 
instance, in the consideration on “The Sacred Passion teaching 
Obedience and Humility,” the union of these two qualities in 
the mind of St. Paul appears in his words, “He humbled 
Himself, becoming odedient unto death” (Philipp. ii. 8). Father 
Coleridge beautifully remarks : 


We may follow St. Paul, in joining these virtues in the Con- 
sideration. The true humility of a creature towards his Creator 
is this, the acknowledgment of his own inferiority and absolute 
dependence on his Creator, and into this humility there does not enter 
that further element of humility on account of sin which so constantly 
meets us in Scripture. This humility is quite independent of the good 
or bad use which the creature may have made of his opportunities, and 
of the gifts with which God has enriched him, whether of nature or of 
grace. The higher the gifts which have been received, the deeper the 
humility of the recipient should be, because there is a greater debt to 
the Giver, from Whom: alone all good things proceed and to Whom 
alone any glory is due. And the most natural fruit of the consciousness 
of his position on the part of a creature, is the desire to give back to 
God the free will which God has given him by the exercise of the most 
perfect obedience (pp. 191, 192). 
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So, again, in another consideration on “The Sacred Passion 
the Redemption of Mary,” the words of St. Paul, in which he 
speaks of the privilege allotted to Christians of filling up that 
which is wanting in the sufferings of Christ, seem to be in 
Father Coleridge’s mind in their special application to our Lady. 


When our Lord saw His Blessed Mother at the foot of the Cross, 
it was not as on any other occasion of her life, through the whole of 
which she was the source to Him of infinite delight and consolation. 
For the Passion was a time unlike any other. He did not think of her 
then, as He might have thought of her on one of the happy days of 
Nazareth, or even when He had taken leave of her in the Cenacle 
before going forth to His Passion. The three hours during which He 
hung on the Cross were hours full of mysteries in the Providence of 
God which have had no parallel in importance before or since (p. 360). 


Then it was that Mary became, in the sense in which it is most 
true that she became, the partner and companion of our Lord in the 
work of our redemption. Herself the first of His redeemed, with her 
whole heart united to His in that sacrifice, she was raised to that office 
and power which she wields for the application of the fruits of the 
Redemption to others (p. 362). 


This volume, appearing as it does at the beginning of Lent, 
is most opportune, and we hope that many a pious soul will 
derive consolation and aid in the spiritual life from the many 
beautiful thoughts scattered over its pages. 


3.—LIFE OF ST. MARGARET.! 


To the Catholics of Scotland has long been due some Life 
of their peerless Queen, St. Margaret. Father Forbes-Leith has 
supplied the want by an excellent and scholar-like translation 
of the contemporary Life written by her confessor, Turgot 
(or Theodoric), Prior of Durham, and afterwards Bishop of 
St. Andrew’s. The language, picturesque and succinct in the 
original, has been admirably preserved in Father Forbes-Leith’s 
translation, and the reader needs to be told that it is a trans- 
lation, so exactly has Father Forbes-Leith kept that quaint and 
simple style of early English, which is familiar to him from his 
careful study of historical records. 

1 Life of St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland. By Turgot, Bishop of St. Andrew’s. 
Translated from the Latin by Father Forbes-Leith, S.J. Edinburgh: William 
Paterson, 1884. 
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Queen Margaret, if Scottish Catholics will forgive us for 
mentioning the fact, was an Englishwoman by birth, and 
grand-daughter of Edmund Ironsides. Her brother, Edgar the 
Etheling, who was placed upon the throne by the Saxon 
Thanes when a mere boy, on the death of Harold at the Battle 
of Hastings, was soon compelled to succumb to the victorious 
Normans, and fled for refuge with his sister Margaret to the 
Court of Malcolm, King of Scotland, who received the exiles 
with the greatest hospitality, and was rewarded for his kindness 
to them by winning the hand of the saintly Margaret. From 
that time her holy influence was exerted over King and! 
kingdom: barbarous and cruel usages were softened and 
abolished—the condition of the English slaves, then very 
numerous in Scotland as the result of the ravages of the 
northern counties of England, was altogether changed for the 
better, and many of them were through her means set free— 
the laws were justly and wisely administered under her vigilant 
eye, and the Catholic faith received a new life from her holy 
example and godly zeal—churches were built, abuses were 
abolished, Councils were held, and the laws of the Church 
enforced, all through the energy and holiness of this saintly 
woman. Malcolm, who before his marriage seems to have been 
a barbarous sort of monarch, more fond of ravaging the border- 
land than of keeping his own realm in order, became through 
his union with Queen Margaret a consort worthy of his spouse. 
We cannot better describe the change than in the words of 
Queen Margaret’s biographer. The extract is a good specimen 
of the style of the whole book. 





First of all, in regard to King Malcolm: by the help of God she 
made him most attentive to the works of justice, mercy, almsgiving, and 
other virtues. From her he learnt how to keep the vigils of the night in 
constant prayer; she instructed him by her exhortation and example 
how to pray to God with groanings from the heart and abundance of 
tears. I was astonished, I confess, at this great miracle of God’s mercy 
when I perceived in the King such a steady earnestness in his devotion, 
and I wondered how it was that there could exist in the heart of a man 
living in the world such an entire sorrow for sin. There was in him a 
sort of dread of offending one whose life was so venerable ; for he could 
not but perceive from her conduct that Christ dwelt within her; nay, 
more, he readily obeyed her wishes and prudent counsels in all things. 
Whatever she refused, he refused also; whatever pleased her, he also 
loved for the love of her. Hence it was that, although he could not 
read, he would turn over and examine books which she used either for 
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her devotions or her study; and whenever he heard her say that she 
was fonder of one of them than the others, this one he too used to look 
at with special affection, kissing it, and often taking it into his hands, 
Sometimes he sent for a worker in precious metals, whom he com- 
manded to ornament that volume with gold and gems, and when the 
work was finished, the King himself used to carry the volume to the 
Queen as a kind proof of his devotion (pp. 38—40). 


Her own life resembled—we were going to say, the life of the 
cloister; but in her practices of devotion, Queen though she 
was, she so far surpassed the ordinary usages of cloister life 
that the expression is scarcely a correct one. For during 
Advent and Lent her exercises of piety were almost incredible. 


After taking rest for a short period at the beginning of the night, she 
went into the church, and there, alone, she completed first of all the 
Matins of the Holy Trinity, then the Matins of the Holy Cross, and 
lastly the Matins of our Lady. Having ended these, she began the 
Offices of the Dead, and after these the Psalter; nor did she cease until 
she had reached its conclusion. When the priests were saying the 
Matins and Lauds at the fitting hour, she in the meantime either 
finished the Psalter she had begun, or if she had completed it, began 
saying it a second time. When the Office of Matins and Lauds was 
finished, she, returning to her chamber, along with the King himself, 
washed the feet of six poor persons; and used to give them something 
wherewithal to relieve their poverty. It was the chamberlain’s special 
duty to bring these poor people in every night before the Queen’s 
arrival, so that she might find them ready when she came to wait upon 
them. Having done this, she went to take some rest and sleep 
(pp. 60, 61). 


Nor was this all. When morning came (as we are told ina 
passage too long to quote), she recited a number of psalms, 
at the same time feeding nine destitute little orphans each day 
with soft food, or pap, with her own hand. After this, the 
King and Queen waited on three hundred poor men and women 
and served them at table in the Royal Hall. Then the Queen 
resorted to the church, and there with tears and prayers offered 
herself to God; on holy days hearing before the public Mass 
several others: and so on throughout the day. Her death was 
such as we should expect after such a life, and the fame of her 
sanctity spread more and more, until in 1250 it received from 
Boniface the Fourth the public recognition of the Church. 
Queen Margaret’s life has a further interest for the historian, 
in that her daughter Matilda became the wife of Henry the 
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First, and thus she reckons among her descendants the royal 
line of Norman England. 

We find on comparing Father Forbes’ translation with the 
Life in the Acta Sanctorum, that it is not only forcible English, 
but accurate and close to the original. On p. 48 we are inclined 
to think that in the sentence, “There were certain places in 
Scotland in which Masses were celebrated according to some 
sort of barbarous rite”—wescio guos barbaros ritus— foreign” 
would be a more correct translation of darbaros, especially as 
Papebroch in a note hints that the objectionable customs 
which had crept into Scotland prevailed in England, Belgium, 
Germany, &c. But with this exception, and the unfortunate 
misprint of Mausi for Mansi (p. 57), this beautiful little book 
seems as accurate as it is interesting. It contains, moreover, 
some beautiful etchings of places connected with St. Margaret, 
and is got up with that classic elegance which every one admires 
in Mr. Paterson's publications. 


4.—LEGENDS OF DETROIT.! 


Every one who has sailed on the beautiful Detroit river, and 
visited the fair city which bears its name, must acknowledge 
that there are few cities more attractive in all the West. 
Originally a French settlement, it is now thoroughly American, 
but although many families of the first colonists have sought 
new homes and new ties on the Canadian soil, and their estates 
have passed into strangers’ hands, yet in and around Detroit 
there still cluster a large number of the good old families of 
Norman and Breton descent, whose name their posterity may 
well be proud to bear; while to the soil they tread and the 
air they breathe are attached tenderly-cherished memories of 
the past, historical and legendary, time-honoured traditions, 
handed down from generation to generation as sacred truths. 
On this account Detroit possesses a romantic interest, a dignity, 
and a charm wanting to the cities of recent growth. 

A descendant of one of those early settlers who beheld these 
regions in all their virgin loneliness, and made a home on the 
shores of the Detroit, has collected the historical facts and 
romantic legends, many of them weird tales of Indian super- 


1 Legends of Le Détroit. By Marie Caroline Watson Hamlin. Detroit: Thorn 
dike Nourse, 1884. 
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stitions, which are connected with the spot where the town now 
stands, and with the forests and lakes, the rivers and islands 
for many miles around. These form a pleasing and elegant 
volume, compiled, we are told, as a tribute to the memory 
of the hardy pioneers who first took possession, in the name 
of France, of those wild and unoccupied tracts. It was M. La 
Mothe Cadillac who may be termed the founder of Detroit ; 
during the time that he filled the post of Commander at one 
of the forts erected by the French in North America, he had 
several times passed through 4 Détroit, and his quick eye 
had noted the advantages it possessed, both as forming a 
barrier, if made a military post, against the wily Iroquois on 
the one hand, and the jealous English on the other; and 
also becoming a centre of the fur trade in that section of 
the country. But before this energetic and efficient officer 
obtained the grant of a tract of land whereon to locate the 
colony and build the fort, which afterwards developed into the 
flourishing city of the present day, in 1669 a Breton soldier 
and a Breton priest had already left their ancestral halls to 
carry the Cross and the sword through the trackless forests 
of the new world. They arrived at Montreal just as an explor- 
ing expedition was being fitted out, animated less by the spirit 
of adventure and a desire to extend the honour of France, than 
by missionary zeal, and the object of carrying to the Indians 
the knowledge of the true God. When their canoes landed 
at Detroit in the early spring of 1670, an enchanting scene fnet 
their eye, and it seemed to them a terrestrial paradise. 


After wandering about for some time in this fair region, they came 
upon an open clearing in the heart of the forest, in the centre of which 
arose a grassy mound, crowned by a rude stone idol. It was a crude 
production of Rature, erected by her in a fit of abstraction, and which 
the Indians had attempted to convert into the semblance of a deity by 
touches of vermillion. Offerings of tobacco, skins of animals, and 
articles of food were scattered in reckless profusion at its feet. This 
then was the great Manitou, of whom their guides had spoken, who 
held in his hands the winds and whose mighty voice was heard in 
the storm that swept over the lakes. He was held in great veneration, 
and as the Indian launched his frail bark on the treacherous waters 
of the lake, he would come with his offering of propitiation to this 
wayside place of pilgrimage. The missionaries, indignant at this exhi- 
bition of idolatry, broke the statue into a thousand pieces and in its 
place erected a cross, at whose feet they affixed the arms of France. 
Taking the largest fragment of the broken idol, the missionaries 
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lashed two canoes together and towed it to the deepest part of the 
river, so that it should be heard of no more. But the tradition says 
that after the Fathers were far away, a band of Indians coming to offer 
their homage to the deity, found only its mutilated remains. Each 
took a fragment which he placed in his canoe as a fetish, and it guided 
them to where the Spirit of the Manitou had taken refuge under the 
deep and sombre shadow of Belle Isle. He bade them bring every 
fragment of his broken image and strew them on the banks of his abode. 
They obeyed, and behold! each stone was converted into a rattlesnake, 
which should be asa sentinel to guard the sacredness of the domain 
from the profaning feet of the white man. To the call of those who 
came to his leafy retreat he would mockingly re-echo their words, and 
many a laughter-loving party, as they float on the moonlit waters of the 
Detroit, amuse themselves by wakening the angry spirit of the Indian 
god as they test the echoes of Belle Isle (pp. 4, seq.). 


The chaplain who accompanied the troops of La Mothe 
Cadillac, when he went to found a colony on the beautiful 
Détroit du lac Erie, was a monk of the Recollets, an Order 
now nearly extinct, but which sent out many a zealous missioner 
to leave the impress of his footsteps on the virgin soil of the 
new world. A romantic story was attached to the youth of this 
monk, and a tragic end was to close his days. The last scion 
of a noble Florentine house, his life promised to be as bright as 
the sunny sky of his native land, but the “black death” swept 
over Florence, and deprived him in a single night of his loving 
parents and beauteous bride. Unable to bear his loneliness 
and grief, he sought admittance to the neighbouring monastery; 
and after many years had elapsed, as Frére Constantin, he 
might be seen offering the Holy Sacrifice on the shores of 
the Detroit; by his sweetness, simplicity, and his austere life, 
he won the respect and affections of all. Now it happened 
that— 


Among the officers stationed at the fort was Etienne de Veron, who 
become enamoured of the dusky daughter of a Pottawatomie chief. 
This tribe, though friendly to the French, had resisted every effort to 
convert them to Christianity. Young de Veron, unable to overcome 
the obstinate prejudice of the old chief against Christianity, in the 
ardour of youth and passion, thought of allying himself to his Indian 
sweetheart by the Indian rites, and betaking himself to the lodges of 
the tribe. Frére Constantin remonstrated with de Veron, told him to 
be patient and the old chief would relent ; but threatened, if he persisted, 
that he should incur the extremest penalty of the Church—excom- 
munication. The Indian maiden, worried by her father’s command to 
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wed a warrior of her own nation, and stung by the apparent indifference 
of her lover, determined to put an end to her sorrow. Stealing away 
from her wigwam one stormy night, under the friendly protection of the 
darkness she plunged into the turbulent waters of the Detroit. 

Shortly after Frere Constantin was temporarily called away to another 
mission, and as days passed and he returned not, Cadillac became 
uneasy. . . . Strange stories, too, were whispered of a haunted spot, 
where it was said at dawn every morning faint sounds of a bell might 
be heard, and different parts of the Mass distinctly made out, and that 
a voice, as mournfully sweet as if it had its source in unshed tears, 
would float on the midnight air chanting the /zserere. 


One day the Commandant was called to the side of the 
Pottawatomie chief, who had been found lying as if dead in 
the forest; he confessed having murdered Frére Constantin to 
revenge himself for his daughter’s death. He had known no 
peace since; -and the previous night, a strange fascination 
having led his steps to where the murder occurred, he saw in 
the moonlight the form of his victim, who besought him to 
have his remains laid in consecrated ground. 


The sad news was soon known in the colony, and going to the spot 
indicated by the Indian, in the hollow of a tree, covered by leaves, they 
found the body of Frére Constantin. ‘They placed it on a litter formed 
of the fragrant boughs of the spruce, which was borne by the officers of 
the fort, followed by the weeping people. Tenderly they laid it to rest 
in consecrated earth as he had so earnestly desired; the last of a 
princely race rested in the forest of a new world (pp. 44, 47). 


Many of the legends have a tinge of melancholy. Some 
are weird and fantastic, in which spectres and phantoms play 
a part, and in all the reluctance of the natives to give way 
before the invader of their land, and the rage of the demons 
at being ousted by the Christian symbols, is more or less marked. 
The /oup-garou, or wehr-wolf, figures in many a tale, as also 
Le Lutin, a goblin, who, when he took a dislike to any one, 
annoyed him by riding his finest horses at night. A settler 
named Jaco had a milk-white mare of great beauty, which, on 
going to the stables, he found morning after morning dropping 
with fatigue, covered with sweat and foam, her mane tangled 
and torn. In vain he padlocked the door, his favourite was 
found in the same plight. 


One bright moonlight night he stationed himself at a window where 
he could command a good view of his barn, and armed with his trusty 
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rifle, waited for his foe. . . . Suddenly the troubled neighing of a horse 
feli on his strained eye, and keeping his eyes on the barn doors, he saw 
them open noiselessly and his favourite 7’Zc/air, trembling like a leaf, 
fly out. On the back was a fearful apparition... The monster 
clutched with one hand 7’Zc/air’s mane, and with the other belaboured 
her with a stick of the thornbush. 

Jaco recognized in an instant that his rifle was powerless against 
such a foe, and like a bright inspiration came to him the old mode 
used to exorcise a demon ; he seized the holy-water font, one of which 
hung at the head of every good inhabitant’s bed, and threw it and its 
contents down upon the monster as he passed beneath the window. 
A demoniacal shriek rent the air; the horse snorted, reared, and 
notwithstanding the efforts of the fiend, plunged into the chilly waters 
of the lake. Jaco rushed in pursuit, but when he arrived at the 
beach, only the circling eddies marked the spot where the affrighted 
animal and its fiendish rider had disappeared. Like a judicious man 
he marked all his horses hereafter with a cross, fearing the return of 
Le Lutin (p. 82). 


The above extracts will suffice as specimens of the historical 
and Aegendary souvenirs which still float about the fair city of 
the Strait. An Appendix to the volume contains a short 
genealogical account of the French families who first went as 
settlers to Detroit, which will be principally of interest and 
value to their descendants. 


5.—DON’T.! 


Although external polish of manner by no means necessarily 
indicates any corresponding refinement of feeling, there can be 
no doubt that it tends to preserve this feeling where it already 
exists, and to foster its growth where it is as yet undeveloped. 
Civilized society is therefore quite justified in setting a high 
value upon an exact obedience of the unwritten rules which 
secure the observance of the “convenances” of social life. 
Where such rules are not observed, society must approximate 
more or less nearly to a state of savagery, since savagery largely 
consists in the unchecked indulgence of every individual whim 
or passion. 

These unwritten rules are more often negative than positive. 
They tell us what not to do, rather than what to do. They 


1 Don’t: A Manual of Mistakes and Improprieties more or less prevalent in 
Conduct and in Speech. By Censor. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 1883. 
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teach us the difficult task of abstaining from anything which 
can jar upon the legitimate sensibilities of those around us. 
This involves no little watchfulness over ourselves, together with 
a constant thoughtfulness and consideration for others. Hence 
a good deal of the advice to be given about things sometimes 
said and things sometimes done may be summed up in one 
emphatic word—Dovn’t. 

In the daintily printed little manual which reaches us from 
America, and of which an English version has since been issued, 
having for its title this warning monosyllable, we have a collec- 
tion of social errors of more or less frequent occurrence, to be 
sedulously avoided. While the abstract wrongfulness of some of 
these errors may be disputed, as, for instance, the measure of 
social iniquity involved in not providing napkins at the break- 
fast-table, most of what the compiler marks out for censure 
fully deserves condemnation, and the observance of what he 
advocates would certainly help the wheel of social machinery to 
work more smoothly. With great good sense, there is a vein of 
quaintness running through these prohibitions which serve to 
impress even elementary truths upon the minds of those who 
may read the book. Take the first one, for instance— 


Don’t, as an invited guest, be late to dinner. This is a wrong to 
your host, to other guests, and—to the dinner. 


Again— 


Don’t say, “I am ¢hrough,” when you are announcing that you have 
finished dinner or breakfast. “Are you through?” asked an American 
of an Englishman, when seated at table. “Through!” exclaimed the 
Englishman, looking in an alarmed way down to the floor and up to the 
ceiling, “through what?” 


Another recommendation will rather surprise Englishmen— 
Don’t say yeh for yes, and don’t imitate the English ya-as. 


Do Englishmen in general say, “Ya-as?” We certainly were 
not aware of it. 

Though avoiding all pretence of being a manual of etiquette, 
the heads under which these prohibitions are classified cover 
much of the ground which would belong to such a manual 
The most objectionable peculiarities into which people may fall 
either at table or in dress, in public, in speech, and in general, 
are given under several headings. 
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6.—URIEL. 


This short story, the scene of which is laid in Cornwall, tells 
of the fortunes of an ancient Cornish family, the Pendragons of 
Merlyn Castle, who, as their name sufficiently indicates, trace 
their lineage back to Arthurian times, if they are not, as they 
proudly maintain, the direct descendants of the King of the 
Round Table himself. The plot of the tale is a really good one, 
and furnishes material for an excellent story. At the time that 
the story opens, a cloud hangs over the House of Pendragon, 
the only remaining representative of which, a prematurely aged 
and saddened man, lives alone in his ancestral towers, with 
Aurelia, his only surviving child, mourning over the loss, under 
most painful circumstances, of his last and best-loved son, 
Uriel, who gives his name to the book, and must be called its 
hero, though he does not appear upon the scene for a long time. 
The chapel dedicated to the angels—not the nine choirs of 
angels, but the seven spirits who stand in immediate proximity 
to the throne of God, and for whose names, excepting the three 
archangels, we are indebted to rabbinical tradition—is a half- 
ruined chapel attached to the castle, now in course of restoration 
by the old baronet, and it is apparently in recompense for this 
act of devotion towards them that the angels bring about in a 
remarkable manner the recovery of the lost heir, Uriel. He 
had been condemned to five years’ penal servitude for man- 
slaughter, on evidence, it must be confessed, of a strangely 
insufficient nature, and was thought to be dead, whilst in reality 
hiding his disgrace in a fishing-village on the French coast, 
opposite to the home of his ancestors. He comes to the rescue 
in a shipwreck, where the majestic proportion of his figure, and 
his wondrously golden hair—a peculiar feature of the Pen- 
dragons—lends to him a halo of the supernatural; and he is 
consequently depicted as St. Uriel—the light and strength of 
God—in the cartoons which the man whom he saves in the 
storm is painting for the walls of the chapel. This leads to his 
being traced to his present humble home, and, his innocence 
having been fully proved, brought back to Merlyn with his little 
son, to soothe his father’s last days, and suffer. him to close his 
eyes in thankfulness and peace. 


1 Uriel: or the Chapel of the Angels. By the Author of Lady Glastonbury s 
Boudoir, &c. London: Burns and Oates, 1884. 
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Uriel had married a French peasant-girl, who gave birth to 
another Uriel, and thus was fulfilled an ancient and mysterious 
prophecy respecting his house— 


Fortune shall fail the Dragon’s race 
Till, fall’n its heir by fell disgrace, 
Angel by name, with angel face, 

A peasant-born shall fill his place. 


The reinstatement of Uriel in the home of his ancestors, and 
the clearing of his name, was mainly due to the unremitting 
exertions of a neighbouring squire, Geoffrey Houghton, a 
diamond in the rough, whose sterling qualities, and the devoted 
services he rendered to the family, had won the heart of Aurelia, 
in spite of his unpreposessing exterior and inferiority of birth. 
Geoffrey had long cherished a deep affection for the proud 
daughter of the Pendragons, but ventured not to speak his love, 
until Uriel, seeing how matters stood between his friend and his 
sister, brought about an explanation. Having drawn from the 
bashful lover a confession of his attachment, which he had not 
the courage to acknowledge to its object, he next employed his 
mediation with his sister, whom he had difficulty in convincing 
that his friend’s happiness was in her hands. 

We will listen to the speaker’s own words— 


Aurelia paused for a moment, then she said: “I think, Uriel, one 
should be truthfu! and straightforward in these things, as in everything 
else. Mr. Houghton has never so much as hinted at such a thing as you 
imply. Once indeed, and only once, I thought he spoke a little unlike 
his usual self, but it was nothing, you know. He has never given me so 
much as a word or a sign, and so you see, there is no more to be said 
about it.” 

“I beg your pardon, there is a great deal more to be said,” replied 
Uriel; “ he won’t speak, because well, he seems to fancy no one 
would ever think of him. Most absurd, I should say, only you can’t 
make him see it. But yesterday I forced it all out of him, and I told 
him plainly if 4e did not choose to speak / should ; so now I want your 
answer.” 

But no answer came, and after a few minutes, Uriel sighed, as one 
disappointed. “ Ah, well,” he said, “I see I was mistaken. I am sorry 
now I forced his confidence, poor fellow. Forget what I have said, 
Aurelia ; it must not make a difficulty between you. To my thinking, 
he has the noblest heart in ail England; but I see how it is, he is not 
enough of a hero for a woman to care for.” 

“ No, no, Uriel; you must not say that,” said Aurelia, her marble- 
like serve giving place to a warmer rush of generous feeling. “ His is, 
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indeed, a noble heart, and if all you say is true, it doubly proves it. 
When he fancied I was thinking of another, his only thought was how 
to make me happy. He has never thought of himself, never. Geoffrey 
Houghton is the only living man I could call a hero. Not care for him, 
indeed! who else is there in the whole world I could ever dream of 
caring for?” 

“ Ah, Aurelia!” said a broken voice, behind her. 

She turned, and beheld—Geoffrey. 

He had approached them while she was speaking, and at a gesture 
from Uriel, had remained standing, and had heard her last words. 

‘“Now Heaven be praised that you understand one another at last,” 
said Uriel, sinking back on his couch, as one whose heart was relieved 
of a heavy weight. ‘ My last earthly wish is granted, and now I can 
die happy!” (p. 261). 


Uriel did not live long; the tale is wound up very prettily ; 
the conclusion, which we leave the reader to peruse for himself, 
being in our opinion the best part of this little story. 


7.-—HISTORY OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF RENNES.! 


If a country is deemed happy which has no history, happy 
is a diocese which has such an historian as M. Guillotin de 
Corson. His work has an interest far wider than the bounds 
of the faithful Breton Church whose annals it records, and 
whose ecclesiastical buildings and corporations it describes. At 
a time when so much research is being brought to bear on the 
Celtic Saints of England and Scotland, more than ever must a 
land, evangelized by a St. Maclou, by a St. Samson, with their 
long retinue of British apostles, be the object of special attrac- 
tion to the ecclesiastical and historical students of this country. 

It is now some few years since the first volume of the Pouzl/é 
appeared. It may be well to remind our readers that the meaning 
of the title of this work is, according to M. Littré, a complete 
list of benefices belonging to a diocese, to an abbey, &c., with a 
description of their condition, their revenues, &c. All this our 
author has given in the fullest and most satisfactory manner, 
so that an able critic in the Bibliotheque de 1’Ecole des Chartes 
could find hardly other fault with the work, save the very 
excellent one, that, if anything, it was too full in its details. 


1 Pouillé Historique del’ Archeviché de Rennes. Par \’Abbé Guillotin de Corson, 
Chanoine Honoraire. Tomeiv. Rennes, 1883. 
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The work treats first of the bishoprics which, before the 
Concordat, formed the present archdiocese; secondly, of the 
monasteries and religious houses, past and present, comprised 
within its limits ; and thirdly, of the parishes. This last portion, 
which is contained in the present volume, is in alphabetical 
order and has not got further than “Javené.” The three ancient 
dioceses of Rennes, Dol, and St. Malo, all now contained in 
the archdiocese of Rennes, are described with the greatest care 
in the first volume: their foundations, their history, the list with 
biographical notices of their bishops, of the officers of the various 
chapters, the Uses of Rennes, the benefices of the dioceses, and 
a description of the fabric of the cathedrals from their earliest 
days down to our own time. Rennes, with the exception of 
what remains of the sumptuous reredos of the ancient high altar, 
is of too modern a construction and too poor in architectural 
character to excite much interest, but not so her solemn sister 
of Dol, uncrowned it is true, and sitting sad and desolate by 
the broad marsh land, nor the Cathedral of St. Malo built in 
part by a friend and disciple of St. Bernard, the Cistercian 
St. Jean de la Grille, and which raises her delicate spire above 
the lofty granite hotels of the thriving and bustling town. 
Rennes owed its faith to Gallo-Roman apostles, if its first 
Bishop was not, as old writers loved to boast, third cousin to 
Our Blessed Lord. The founders of Dol and St. Malo came 
from Britain. 

If the numerous religious houses which covered the land 
before the Revolution exist no longer, the long list of religious 
institutions, especially of Brothers and Sisters engaged in ele- 
mentary education, gave promise of rich harvest, if the clear- 
sighted hate of the Masonic Lodges had not found in the 
decrees of Jules Ferry a too powerful engine of destruction. 
Our author can have left but little to be told of the ancient 
religious foundations, of their history, of the remains which still 
exist. 

If every diocese in the Catholic Church could find among 
its clergy such a chronicler as M.Guillotin de Corson, what 
countless treasures of ecclesiological lore would not be collected! 
The /talia Sacra, the Gallia Christiana, giant works of erudi- 
tion, give but the skeleton of what our author has clothed with 
the flesh and blood of exact and exhaustive research and of 
actual interest. It is a stock phrase to assert that no library is 
complete without such and such a work, but as a model of 
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diocesan history, and as a book of transcendent interest and 
merit, we feel very much tempted to make this statement in 
favour of the Powuillé de 1’ Archeviéché de Rennes. 


8.—MANNA QUOTIDIANUM SACERDOTUM.! 


He who contributes to the sanctification of priests is more 
than others a benefactor to the Church of God. Where the 
priest is holy, the people will as a rule be holy too: as his 
standard rises, the general tone of virtue will rise also in his 
flock ; as his heart is more full of God, his words will be more 
powerful to kindle in his hearers an hatred of evil and a longing 
after virtue. Hence a book which furnishes good materials for 
the meditations and daily prayers of the priest before and after 
Mass, is a boon to those who make use of it. For those who 
like to vary their preparation for the Holy Sacrifice and their 
thanksgiving after it each day, Dr. Schmitt provides a series 
of beautiful and touching prayers. 

The short points of meditation given for each day are also 
most practical and suggestive. Take, for instance, the one for 
the Saturday after Sexagesima Sunday. 


Ora, sacrifica et, oretur cura, imprimis: (1) pro Ecclesia ejusque 
presulibus ; (2) pro sacerdotibus tecum laborantibus ; (3) pro animabus 
tibi commissis (presertim peccatoribus, tentatis, tribulatis, zgrotantibus, 
proxime morituris) ; (4) pro animabus in purgatorio patientibus ; (5) 
pro conversione infidelium et heterodoxorum; (6) pro patria ejusque 
necessitatibus. (In singulis quibusque punctis te interroga: cur hac 
intentione orandum? quomodo id hactenus feci et amodo faciam ?) 


Nothing could be more useful for priests than thus to be 
reminded of the various claims on their intercession, claims too 
liable to be forgotten as time goes on, and immediate interests 
tend to cast into the shade the duty of praying for the more 
general interests outside their own little circle. 

We also notice the great variety of the meditations. One 
of the commonest faults of meditation books is a monotony 
of thought and style. Dr. Schmitt seems purposely to vary 
as much as possible the points proposed from day to day. 

1 Manna Quotidianum Sacerdotum sive Preces ante et Post Misse Celebrationem. 
Edidit Jacobus Schmitt, $.T.D., &c. Editio altera. Friburgi Brisgoviz: Herder, 
1883. 
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It is an admirable book for all priests, and is suited more 
especially to those who have only time for a short meditation 
every morning, and are involved in the distracting duties of 
missionary work. 


9.—PASTORALS OF THE BISHOP OF AUTUN.! 


Limits of space unfortunately prevented us from doing more 
in our last issue than just barely mentioning the publication of 
one more volume of Pastoral Letters and Sermons by the 
present very eminent and energetic Bishop of Autun. The 
name of Mgr. Perraud is alone more than sufficient recom- 
mendation for any book or pamphlet coming from so well 
known and so deservedly appreciated a pen as his. It is, 
therefore, quite needless to say that this last published volume 
of his episcopal utterances in nowise falls short of its predecessor 
either in the importance, interest, and variety of the subjects 
treated in it, or in the able and thorough treatment these have 
received. To sound erudition and great theological learning, 
this distinguished prelate adds, together with no mean oratorical 
powers, the charms of an exceedingly attractive style. He is 
an accomplished /ttérateur, as well as an indefatigably zealous 
Bishop of the Church, whose claims to distinction have been 
duly recognized by his promotion, even in these anti-clerical 
times, to the much coveted, and in this case certainly well 
merited, honours of the French Academy. 

The contents of the present sufficiently bulky volume, 
extending over a period of little more than two years, from 
the death of the late Pope to the beginning of the third year of 
the present Pontificate, embraces a great variety of subjects 
conveyed in as great a variety of shapes. In it will be found, 
in addition to a number of lengthy and important Pastoral 
Letters, which form the staple of the work, discourses and 
addresses, written and spoken, of every kind and for every 
occasion, from a sermon for the clothing of a nun, or the 
inauguration of a new organ, or the centenary of a saint, toa 
school speech at a distribution of prizes and a learned dis- 
quisition on the value of philosophical studies, which last has 
received high encomiums from His Holiness Leo the Thirteenth. 

1 @uvres Pastorales et Oratoires de Mgr. Perraud, Evéque d’Autun, Membre de 
Académie Francaise. Tome Deuxiéme. Librairie H. Oudin et Cie., Editeurs. 
Paris: 4, Rue de l’Eperon. Poitiers: 51, Rue Bonaparte, 1883. 
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But whether he is ordering prayers to beg of Heaven a cessation 
of rainy weather or to invoke a blessing on the labours of the 
Legislative Assembly, or addressing politicians at the erection 
of a statue to an eminent French citizen, or writing his views to 
a friend, who had solicited them, on the iniquitous ecclesiastical 
legislation of the Republican Government—in each and every 
case it is always the Catholic Bishop who is speaking, as 
prudent as he is fearless and uncompromising, to condemn error, 
rebuke vice, and exhort to virtue. The book would form a 
valuable addition to a priest’s library, for not a few of the 
Pastorals on moral subjects, notably one on the Christian virtue 
of sobriety, are so full of good matter, thoroughly and attrac- 
tively handled, that with a very little manipulation they might, 
one would think, be made to furnish material for more than one 
capital sermon. 


VOL. XXXI. 














Literary Record. 
I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


“ALL roads lead to Rome,” and there are few priests who have 
had experience of converts who cannot testify how varied and 
diverse have been the motives by which so many Protestants 
in these days have been led to make their submission to the 
Church of God: The reason is not that one note of the Church 
has in itself a greater logical force than another, so much as 
that men are by education or character led to a clearer appre- 
hension of one class of proofs, than another class of equal 
cogency from an abstract point of view. For this, even if 
for no other reason, we rejoice over the present multiplication 
of books of controversy written by converts. Among the latest, 
Father Lockhart in, 7Ze Old Religion, has contributed to the 
number of more popular works of this sort, what ought to prove 
a very affective instrument for the conversion of all sorts and 
shapes of unbelievers and misbelievers. The book has gained 
the high praise of the late Bishop of Newport and Menevia of 
being “entertaining, convincing, adapted to our actual times, 
and altogether the most valuable work of dogmatic instruction 
for general readers which has issued from the press for many 
years.” If we were to venture any criticism on the book, it 
would be, that it is perhaps too comprehensive. For example, 
it is hardly necessary or desirable to force upon one who is 
already a devout believer in the Christian revelation, the evidence 
upon which the truths of that revelation is based. 

A collection of Short Svories, illustrative of the Cate- 
chism, will not only prove most attractive to the children 
to whom it is addressed, but most acceptable to the catechist 

1 The Old Religion ; or, How shall we find Primitive Christanity? By William 
Lockhart, B.A. Oxon., Priest in the Diocese of Westminster. Reprinted from 
Catholic Opinion. London: Burns and Oates. 

2 Short Stories on Christian Doctrine, Translated from the French, by Miss 
Mary M‘Mahon. New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger Brothers, 1884. 
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who has to instruct them, as it will help him in his work by 
placing ready to his hand short stories wherewith to rouse the 
flagging interest of his scholars, to illustrate doctrine by practice, 
and gild the pill of dry precept by more attractive example. 
The stories follow the order of the Catechism in regard to their 
subjects, and are illustrative of every separate article of Christian 
belief and Christian practice, as well as of the principal feasts 
and festivals of the year. Several anecdotes are given to each 
article; they are aptly chosen from various sources, profane 
and sacred history, the Old and New Testaments, the annals 
of the saints and the lives of ordinary men and women; some 
give instances of the punishment of sin for our warning, others 
tell of the recompense of virtue for our encouragement. We 
are sure that all who have to explain the elements of our holy 
religion to children will find this collection of stories of no small 
assistance to them. 

We are glad to see that Father Bagshawe has issued a 
shilling edition of The Threshold of the Catholic Church? Any 
one who has used it for himself or lent it to others, will bear 
witness to its excellence and usefulness. Every convert will 
read it with advantage, and for the matter of that, most old 
Catholics also; and every priest will find that if he has two or 
three copies on his shelves to lend to inquirers, his own work of 
instruction will be simplified and his converts more thoroughly 
informed on points of detail, which one is likely to overlook 
when teaching by word of mouth. 

Manuale Parvulorum4—This beautiful little work of the 
great author of the //z¢ation is not widely known and generally 
studied as it should be. In some respects it is more suited 
for ordinary Christians. It is short, consisting only of fifteen 
chapters, and bears out its title in that it is intended for 
beginners in the spiritual life, whether children in years or 
that still larger class to which most of us belong, of those who 
are but commencing with feeble feet the road of virtue and 
perfection. For all such, as well for proficients, this little 
miniature treatise is most suitable. It is the first time it has 
been published in English in its entirety. We are glad to 
see that the learned translator promises an account of the 


3 The Threshold of the Catholic Church. By the Rev.J.B.Bagshawe, D.D. 
(Shilling Edition.) R. Washboune. 

* Manuale Parvulorum of Thomas 4 Kempis. Translated into English, Dublin : 
Gill and Son, 1884. 
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anologies between this little book and the /mitation, as well 
as a short biography of Thomas a Kempis, the scenes of whose 
life he has lately visited. 

The “ Spirit of St. John the Baptist” is a vigorous pro- 
test against the fashionable life of the present day. Parents 
neglect their children, wives their husbands, for the sake of 
pleasure. Frivolity, levity, sensationalism, excitement, are uni- 
versally prevalent. Mothers are first attacked. The mother’s 
softness works the son’s ruin: the boy, unlearning at home 
what he learns at his Catholic College, at last commits some 
act of folly which threatens him with disgrace and is sent off 
out of sight to friends in the colonies—to the bush—anywhere. 


You bid your son farewell, probably with tears in your eyes; you 
bestow on him at parting a Rosary and your blessing—and—you send 
him comfortably and cheerfully to the devil. 


Young ladies prepare themselves for such an after-life by their 
flippancy, worldliness, and craving for excitement. This leads 
to misery in the end— 


When you kneel before the altar, a crushed and broken thing, and 
feel that you have had a parching thirst for enjoyment, demanded 
pleasure as a right, snatched, if I may so speak, the cup of worldly 
joy from the Creator’s hand, and before the angel had time to dilute the 
poison with cooling grace, you have swallowed some of the inebriating 
nectar, and now have received the recompense. 


Last of all, the nobler sex receive an appropriate warning for 
their softness, idleness, self-conceit, life of dissipation, some- 
times in rather vehement language. The book is well meant, 
and there isa great deal of truth in it, but we doubt whether 
this sort of denunciation does good. 

Though coming somewhat late in the field, Father O’Connor’s 
is perhaps the most solid and effective contribution to the Luther 
literature of the day, which has yet appeared.® It does not directly 
bring the personal character of Luther at all into discussion, but 
simply tests the strength of his claim to be accounted a true 
reformer, in any sense, by the literal and exact rendering of his 
ipsissima verba on the most salient points of his teaching. The 
subject is approached from the German side by a thorough 
German scholar, one who has spent several years in Germany 


5 Spirit of St. John the Baptist. London: R. Washbourne, 1884. 
6 The only Reliable Evidence concerning Martin Luther, Taken exclusively from 
Luther’s own German and Latin Works. By Rev. Henry O’Connor. 
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quite recently, amongst German students and professors. The 
material to which he has obtained access is of a singularly rare 
and unique character, for it has embraced two hundred original 
works of Luther, printed and published between 1513 and 1546, 
under the very eye of the “Reformer” himself, and now bound 
together, according to chronological order, in fifteen volumes. 
Modern Protestant writers in reviews or articles, who have 
hitherto carefully disdained to refer to a single Catholic criticism 
as worthy of notice, have taken up a perfectly false position by 
pretending that the whole question has been brought to a fair 
conclusion. Before this result is obtained they must first have 
succeeded in publicly weakening the force of this short work, 
either by showing, as the writer himself demands, “that the 
references are falsely given, or that the context does not support 
the meaning assigned to the passages quoted.” 
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Il.—MAGAZINES. 


The Dublin Review, among other articles of importance, 
contains one that we must specially recommend, to our readers’ 
attention. “New Testament Vaticanism,” though short and 
liable to be overlooked among its more prominent and popular 
neighbours, opens a new field of biblical criticism which is 
almost entirely unexplored by Catholic students of Scripture 
in England. The writer, a man of learning and scholarship, 
attacks the shallow ignorance of the Protestant critics who start 
from the unjustifiable premiss that the oldest existing MS. copies 
of the New Testament are necessarily the best. We will not 
attempt to reproduce the ingenious and conclusive argument by 
which he convicts the Vatican and Sinaitic codes of being of 
very little authority indeed, and being guilty of many deliberate 
omissions in the Arian direction. One portion of his argument 
has already been put forward in the Century by a Professor in 
the John Hopkins’ University, Baltimore, who shows how 
omissions in MSS. of the New Testament may generally be 
detected. We hope some Catholic scholars will take up the 
subject, and especially that the writer in the Dud/in will pursue 
farther the line of argument he adopts in the present article. 
The result will inevitably be the confusion of the charlatans of 
modern biblical research, who, like Dr. Farrar, sweep away 
whole portions of the Bible with a grand display of assumed 
honesty and pretentious erudition which does but cloke the 
insufficiency of their arguments. 

Every one knows about the discovery in recent times of the 
site and ruins of the ancient city of Troy, but every one does 
not know who Dr. Schliemann was, and how he made his dis- 
coveries. These questions are answered in a lively article in 
the February number of the St:mmen aus Maria-Laach. We 
are told that the hero of the excavations is essentially a self- 
made man, and it is interesting to mark the steps whereby in a 
marvellously short time, from being a penniless grocer’s shop- 
boy, he became a linguist and a millionaire, possessed of the 
erudition and the funds necessary to carry out the enterprise 
which has gained him a world-wide celebrity. Liberal poli- 
ticians in Germany have long closed their ears to the great 
social question of the day—what measures can and should State 
legislation take for the protection of trade and the improvement 
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of the state of the working classes, without danger of injuring 
other classes of the community ? Now the cry of the masses 
can no longer be stifled. Father Lehmkuhl discusses the pros 
and cons of free trade and open competition in view of a 
practical solution of the difficulty. Father Rif gives an account 
of the history of the electric light, from the first discovery of 
galvanic electricity until the present day, when it bids fair to 
supersede gas as a means of lighting. Nowhere has it been 
seen in such brilliancy and perfection as at the exhibition held 
in Vienna. A short biographical sketch brings before the notice 
of the reader a prelate and poet of no small merit, who filled the 
see of Euchaita in Greece during the first half of the eleventh 
century, and whose life and writings ill deserve the comparative 
oblivion which has overtaken them. 

The learned and indefatigable archzologist, De Rossi, has 
recently discovered in the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg 
a collection of early Christian inscriptions and poems, copied 
from the tombs and churches of Rome. Amongst these is a 
poem of some length, the panegyric of some unnamed Pope, 
the text of which is given in the Kavho/tk for January. Strong 
evidence is brought forward to prove that it refers to Pope 
Liberius ; if this be so, it will go far to clear the memory of 
that Pontiff from the charges brought against him. The review 
of the annals of State interference in ecclesiastical matters in 
Cleve and the adjacent provinces is concluded ; it offers but the 
old story of oppression of the Church by a Protestant Govern- 
ment. The attempt to forcea “reformed” religion on_ its 
Catholic subjects was received at first with resistance and dis 
content, gradually subsiding into timid acquiescence on the part 
of the indifferent or interested, and patient suffering on the 
part of those who feared God rather than man. The latter 
formed the majority in this case, and the provinces in question 
retained their Catholic character. The tenacity with which 
Cologne clung to the faith, never swerving from its allegiance 
to Rome during the worst times of persecution, is worthy of all 
praise. The Bible, and the Bible only, is the rallying cry of 
Protestants, and they considered biblical research as their own 
proper domain. <A recent publication by a Professor of Theo- 
logy in Bale, on the Prophecies of the Old Testament regarding 
the development and perfecting of God's kingdom, reviewed 
in the pages of the Kat¢holik, only serves to show how the non- 
recognition of the claims of the Church renders unsatisfactory 
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and incomplete the work of an author whose learning, ability, 
and apparently pious intentions cannot be denied. 

The Civilta Cattolica (807), after an article on the Four 
Notes of the Church—almost too familiar, one would imagine, 
to need so elaborate an exposition—continues its discussion of 
the state of linguistic study. The question to be decided is 
whether g/lottology, which is a term apparently synonymous with 
the science of language, or comparative philology, belongs to 
the natural and physical, or to the historical and moral sciences. 
In the opinion of most authorities it may be classed with the 
latter, as marking the history of human thought as shown in 
the changes of language photographed, as it were, in the monu- 
ments and writings of a nation. The C7vz/¢td thinks no definite 
place can be assigned to the science of language, as it is linked 
with many other sciences, material as well as moral, in different 
times and among different peoples. In the Roman correspondence 
a contrast is drawn between the pilgrimages to the tomb of 
SS. Peter and Paul and the homage paid at the Vatican, on 
the one hand, and the pilgrimage to the sepulchre of Victor 
Emmanuel in the Pantheon on the other. This demonstration 
forms the subject of an article in the current number (808). As a 
“national” display of loyalty, and attachment to the reigning 
dynasty and monarchical institutions, it elicited acclamations of 
joy from the so-called Conservative party. It was, however, little 
to boast of, the numbers present being very insignificant in 
amount, about 23,500, despite the inducements held out in the 
shape of cheap fares and lodgings free of charge. The journals 
and cheap literature of the day, inflammatory and pernicious as 
is their tendency, have been already enlarged upon as being a 
prominent source of the corruption of modern Italy. They are 
also pointed out as among the causes to which the impoverish- 
ment of intellectual life and the literary decadence of that 
country are attributed. Why is this the case in Italy more 
than in other countries of Europe? Because, the C7zvz/fa tells 
us, the licence of the press is greater there, and there daily issue 
from it papers and periodicals which would not circulate with 
impunity in France, England, or Germany. The scientific notes 
contain a discussion of the causes of the wondrously beautiful 
sunsets observable of late, and also of the phosphoric light which 
illumines the ocean waves out on “ blue water.” 
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